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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





OUR LEADING GENERALS. 
1, SHERMAN. 


[Ir is our intention to give sketches of all the more 
prominent generals who have assisted to restore our 
Union and reunite the States, and we count General 
Sherman one of the most successful.— Ep.] 

It is not hard to fight in a good cause, nor is it 
hard for a true patriot to die in the service of his 
country. Lifeis sweet to all who are in the en- 
joyment of health and liberty, and have the 
blessings of peace and plenty ; but when one is 
deprived of his liberty, placed in subjection to a 
task-master, deprived of the rights cf citizenship, 
brought under the hand of the tyrant, denied the 
right of voting and the right of petition—when 
Democracy or Republicanism is transformed by 
mad, ambitious conspirators into a needless, self- 
ish rebellion—then it is that true men become 
willing martyrs, go forth to battle bravely in 
defense of the right against the wrong, and, if 
need be, sacrifive life itself rather than submit to 


subjection and disgrace. It is as glorious even 
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to die in a good cause as it is ignominious to 
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SHERMAN. 





country’s defenders we may name WIL.1aM Tr- 


perish in defense of a bad one. The great re- | cuMskH SueRMan, of whose organization, physical 


bellion is ended, and though many heroes to 
whom the future will build monuments of honor 
lie moldering in the dust, it is our pleasant duty 
to-day to do homage to the living who have 
earned our warmest thanks, deepest gratitude, 
and highest respect. Among the foremost of the 
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and mental, we purpose now to speak. 

General Sherman is tall and slim rather than 
stout and heavy, and tough and wiry rather than 
dull and phlegmatic. The nervous system pre- 
dominates. More blood is thrown to the brain 
than to the lower extremities, and he lives in his 
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mind rather than in his body. There is no adi- 
pose matter in his system. All is of fine texture 
and excellent fiber. He is elastic, supple, and 
energetic. Observe the shape of the head! It is 
at least a story higher than the average, but nei- 
ther remarkably large in circumference, nor very 
broad at the base, at the temples, or even in the 
intellectual region It is long and narrow— 
built on the Havelock plan, and there is some re- 
semblance in character as well as ia configuration 
between our subject and this English general. 


Though an eminently successful soldier, Gen- 


eral Sherman is none the less kind, humane, do- 
mestic, and devotional. The upper portion of 
the head predominates over the lower, and he has 
a skylight to his brain. Indeed, he would be- 
come inspired, in a degree, on any great occa- 
sion, and be able to see farther into the future 
than most men. There is dignity and decision 
indicated in this head ; Constructiveness and in- 
ventive talent and mechanical ingenuity are 
fairly represented ; and there is also fair, prac- 
tical common sense. The intellect as a whole is 
large, and there is order, taste, and refinement ; 
skill to plan and judgment to execute, with can- 
tion enough to appreciate the danger, and sa- 
gacity enough to escape it. He is courageous 
and resolute without being rash; frank and 
open rather than cunning or secretive ; some- 
what cranky and willful when opposed, but kind 
and yielding when his sympathies are awakened. 

The features are clearly cut and well defined ; 
the nose is prominent but not coarse, with large 
nostrils, showing good breathing powers; the 
eyes well set and expressive; the chin promi- 
nent; the lips full and long; and the whole face 
denotes cultivation, activity, and intensity. 

General Sherman is perfectly honest and sin- 
cere, and though his judgment, like that of most 
other men, may sometimes be questioned, his 
motives never can be by those who knew the 
man. 

Dignified and gentlemanly, he can not trifle 
nor let himself down in the estimation of himself 
or the world. He is every way a manly man. 
The following brief letter from his pen will serve 
to illustrate certain phases of his real character. 
It was addressed to a distinguished soldier and 
an old friend in New York. It shows that the 
hero of Georgia has as much modesty as merit : 

“Colonel Ewing arrived to-day, and bore me 
many kind tokens from the North, but none 
gave me more satisficiion than to know that you 
watched with interest my efforts in the national 
cause. Ido not think a human being could feel 
more kindly toward an enemy than I do to the 
— of the South, and I only pray that I may 
ive to see the day when they and their children 
will thank me, as one who labored to secure and 
maintain a government worthy the land we have 
inherited, and strong enough to secure our chil- 
dren the peace and security denied us. 

“ Judging from the press, the world magnifies 
my deeds above their true value, and I fear the 
future may not realize its judgment. But, what- 
ever fate may befall me, [ know that yon will 
be a generous and charitable critic, and will en- 
conrage one who only hopes in this struggle to 
do a man’s share. 

“« With great respect, your friend and admirer, 

* W. T. Saerman. Maj.-Gen.” 

General Sherman is a soldier by education and 

profession, and not « politician. He is better 


—— 
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qualified to deal with his country’s enemies on 
the field than with political tricksters in the 
lobby. 

The nation feels a just pride in claiming this 
soldierly gentleman as one of its own children, 
and his achievements will be acceunted among 
the most brilliant and successful ever performed. 
He not only deserves but will receive the mee 
of honor and of praise from all well-meaning 
men. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Writ Tecumsen SHERMAN was born at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, February 8th, 1820. He is the son 
of Charles Sherman, formerly a judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Ohio, and of New Eng!and Puri- 
tan descent. His mother’s maiden name was 
Hoyt. His father dying while he was quite young, 
leaving his mother with a family of eleven chil- 
dren and limited means, William was taken into 
the family of Hon. Thomas Ewing, who assumed 
the responsibilities of a father to him, giving him 
an excellent education and securing his appoint- 
ment to a cadetship at West Point, where he en- 
tered the Military Academy at the age of sixteen. 

Of his boyhood Mr. Ewing says: “ There was 
nothing remarkable about him at this period ex- 
cepting his executive ability in the little matters 
of business committed to him. I never krfew so 
young a boy that would do an errand so correctly 
andso promptly as he did. He was transparently 
honest, faithful, and reliable. In his habits he 
was studious and correct, and his progress in 
education was steady and substantial.” 

At West Point, young Sherman secured and 
maintained a high reputation for proficiency in 
his studies and good conduct in all bis relations 
with his class-mates and the officers of the insti- 
tution. He graduated, fifth in his class, June 
30th, 1840. 

On leaving the Academy he was brevetted sec- 
ond lieutenant, and shortly afterward was ap- 
pointed to the Third Artillery with the rank of 
second lieutenant, and ordered to Florida, where 
the Seminole war was then in progress. While 
there, in 1841, he was appointed first lieutenant. 

On the close of the Florida war, Lieutenant 
Sherman was ordered to Fort Moultrie, on Sulli- 
van’s Island, near Charleston, where he remained 
till the breaking out of the Mexican war, during 
which he was stationed in California. He saw 
little active service there, but performed every 
duty so faithfully and efficiently that he was pro- 
moted to a captaincy, and appointed commissary 
of subsistence. 

In 1850 he visited Ohio, and was married to 
Miss Ellen B. Ewing, daughter of his benefactor, 
Hon. Thomas Ewing 

Becoming tired of the quiet and monotony of 
military service in time of peace, he resigned his 
commission in 1853, and became connected with 
the banking-house of Lucas, Turner & Co., in San 
Francisco. In this position he was not unsuc- 
cessful, but it was not well suited to his tastes 
and habits; and when, in 1860, he was offered 
the presidency of the Lonisiana Military Acad- 
emy, he at once accepted the position, which he 
held till the outbreak of the rebellion. 

How he felt as the crisis approached, may be 





seen in the following manly and characteristic 
letter : 

“ January 18, 1861. 
* Gov. Taomas O. Moorz, Baton Roveon, La.: 

“Sin—As I occupy a quasi-military position 
under this State, I deem it proper to acquaint 
you that I accepted such position when Louisiana 
was a State in the Union, and when the motto of 
the seminary was inserted in marble over the 
main door, ‘ By the liberality of the General Gov- 
ernment of the United States: The Union. Esta 
Perpetua.’ 

“Recent events foreshadow a great change, 
and it becomes all men to choose. If Louisiana 
withdraws from the Federal Union, J prefer to 
maintain my allegiance to the old Constitution as 
long as a fragment of it survives, and my longer 
stay here would be wrong in every sense of the 
word. In that event, I beg you will send or ap- 
point some authorized agent to take charge of 
the arms and munitions of war here belonging to 
the State, or direct me what disposition shall be 
made of them. 

“ And furthermore, as President of the Boafa 
of Supervisors, I beg you to take immediate steps 
to relieve me as superintendent the moment the 
State determines to secede ; for on no earthly ac- 
count will I do any act, or think any thought, 
hostile to or in defiance of the old Government 
of the United States. 

“With great respect, etc., 
“ (Signed) W. T. Saerman.” 


When the plot became developed, and seces- 
sion actually took place, he hastened to offer his 
services to the Government. They were not ac- 
cepted at first, those in authority not realizing 
the magnitude of the impending struggle, and 
thinking that they could get along well enough 
without Captain Sherman! The modest captain 
did not urge the matter, but he foresaw and 
openly declared that there would be a long and 
bloody war. When the Government at last got 
some slight conceptions of the work before it, 
and began to see that a large army must be put 
into the field, Captain Sherman was talked of for 
an important command ; but he would not con- 
sent to be thus put forward, declaring ‘‘ that he 
did not want a prominent place.” 

On the 13th of June, 1861, General McDowell 
offered him the colonelcy of the Thirteenth In- 
fantry of the regular army, which he accepted. 

At the first battle of Bull Run he commanded 
the third brigade, and saved our army from utter 
ruin on that disastrous day by making so deter- 
mined a resistance as to check the enemy in his 
impetuous advance. His brigade was the only 
one that retired from the field in order, making a 
stand at the bridge on the road to Washington to 
dispute, if necessary, the further pursuit of the 
rebels. 

When the national army was reorganized after 
the disaster of July 21st, 1861, Colonel Sherman 
was appointed brigadier-general of volunteers, 
with rank, ete., from May 17, 1861, and soon after 
assigned to the command of the Department of 
the Cumberland—then embraciug all the country 
between the Ohio and Cumberland rivers; from 
which position he was shortly removed apparently 
because he was so wise as to see what his supe- 
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riors in position were blind to—the real magni- 
tude of the work before him. “ Having stated 
that it would require two hundred thousand men 
to make a forward movement to the Gulf, he was 
deemed insane.”” A man of genius who has the 
frankness and courage thus to speak out just as 
he thinks and feels is always in danger of being 
laughed at or called crazy. Subsequent events 
justified General Sherman's calculation and vin- 
dicated his judgment. 

He was next ordered into Missouri, when he 
took command of the force at Sedalia, from which 
he was removed and placed on the non-active list. 
As yet he was not appreciated. Ge eral Sher- 
man did not retire in disgust, as many others 
have done when misunderstood or slighted. He 
did his duty wherever he was placed. He could 
afford to “ bide his time.” 

In April, 1862, he was put in command of the 
fifth division of Grant's army at Pittsburg Land- 
ing. Here he made himself understood. 
the eyes of official stupidity were opened. 





history of the great battle of Shiloh is well 


known, and so is General Sherman’s part in it. 
What General Grant thought of his achievements 
on that occasion the following extract from his 
report will show : 

“ At the battle of Shiloh, on the last day, he 
held, with raw troops, the key-point of the land- 
ing. Itis no disparagement to any other officer 
to say that I do not believe there was another 
division commander on the field who had the 
skill and experience te have done it. To his in- 
dividual efforts [am indebted for the success of 
that battle.” 

From that day to the present the career of 
General Sherman has been watched with steadily 
increasing interest. and its history is familiar to 
every reader of the newspapers of the day. It is 
not necessary for us to recount it here. It will 
be enough to mention that he was promoted to 
major-general on May 1, 1862, and when the 
Department of Tennessee was formed in the 
December following, he was made commander 
of the fifteenth army corps; that he acted nobly 
his prominent part, under General Grant, in the 
ever-memorable siege of Vicksburg ; that he cap- 
tured Jackson, Miss ; made a most extraordinary 
march to Chattanooga ; turned the tide of victory 
against the rebels at Mission Ridge ; fought and 
flanked Johnston and Hvuod step by step to Atlanta 
and out of it; marched triumphantly through 
Georgia ; captured Savannah ; swept everything 
before him from Savannah to Columbia, and from 
Columbia to Raleigh; and finally finished his 
grand military career by receiving the surrender 
of his old opponent Johnston and his entire 
army on the 26th of April, 1865. 

A writer in Harper’s Magazine draws the fol- 
lowing parallel between General Sherman and 
General Grant : 

“ Both generals have a full and genuine appre- 
ciation of the importance of economy of time in 
the collection, and of quantity in the distribution 
of supplies; and in view of the fact that both 
have at all times operated at a great distance, 
and at times entirely disconnected, from their 
bases of supply, the regularity and completeness 
with which their vast armies have been fed is 





surprising, and calls forth the fullest admiration 
for the administrative ability which each has 
displayed. The energy which Grant possesses, 
in a degree fully equal to that of Sherman, differs 
materially, however, in character from that of that 
erratic warrior. There is nothing nervous about 
it, nor can it be said to be inspiring like that of 
Sherman, but it is no less effective. Sherman’s 
energy supplies all that may be lacking in his 
subordinates, and retrieves their blunders and 
delays. Grant’s energetic manner of working 
soon teaches subordinates that delinquencies are 
not allowable. The comparison might be ex- 
tended further and to other features, while some 
minor traits of opposite characteristics might be 
mentioned. The modesty of each is praise- 
worthy. Both are unselfish and unambitious, 
or it would perhaps be a better expression to say 
both are unselfishly ambitious, holding their own 


| interests second to those of the country. Sher- 
Even 
The | 


man acknowledges Grant to have been the first 
to appreciate and encourage him after his con- 
sigoment to that tomb of military Capulets, 
Jefferson Barracks. Grant attributes much of 
his uniform success to the skill of his second 
in command. Neither ever wearies of sounding 
the praises or of admiring the qualifications of 
the other. Among the points of character in 
which they differ is temper, that of Grant being 
exceeding good in the sense of moderate and 
even, while Sherman’s is very bad in the sense of 
irritability and unevenness. There can be no 
doubt that both are good, generous, and unselfish 
men at heart.” 

The Army and Navy Journal has the following 
estimate of General Sherman : 

“To Sherman we can afford no parallel in the 
history of this or any other modern war. An 
abler tactician than Joe Johnston, whom he out- 
maneuvered from field to field ; as determined a 
fighter, when the necessity arises, as either Hook- 
er or Hood; as good an executive officer, when 
under Grant, as either Jackson, Meade, or War- 
ren, he has shown in the combination of his last 
campaign a strategical ability unparalleled since 
the days of Napoleon. His able government of 
Savannah exhibits a sound judgment and pru- 
dence which, combined with his other unequaled 
excellences, make him the greatest soldier the 
American people have yet produced.” 

As an indication of the enthusiastic devotion 
of his army to General Sherman, we print the fol- 
lowing spwited effusion from the pen of Serjeant- 
MajorS. F. Flynt, of the Seventh Hlinois Infantry. 
It has the ring of clashing steel in it; but in pre- 
senting it to our readers, we take no part and 
express no opinion in reference to any quarrel or 
controversy which may exist between General 
Sherman and any other officer of the army or of 
the Government. Let impartial history deal with 
such matters when passion and prejudice shall 
have ceased to exist in relation to them. 


SHERMAN. 


Back to your kennels! Tis no time 
Tv snarl upon him now. 

Ye can not tear the blood-earned bay 
From off his regal brow. 


Just when this sweet gray dawn of peace 
Is blushing into day, 





Why raise a devil in our hearts 
Ye have no power to lay? 


Along old Mississippi's stream 
We saw his banner fly ; 

We followed where from Georgia’s peaks 
It flapped against the sky. 


And forward—vain her trackless swamps, 
Her wilderness of pines— 

He saw the sunrise from the sea 
Flash on his serried lines, 


Back to your kennels! ’Tis too late 
To sully Sherman’s name ; 

To us it is the synonym 
Of valor, worth, and fame. 


A hundred fights, a thousand miles 
Of glory, blood, aud pain, 

From our dear valley of the west 
To Carolina’s plain, 

Are his and ours ; and, peace or war, 
Let his old pennon reel, 

And quick ten times teo thousand men 
Wiil thunder at his heel! 
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ENERGY AND PERSEVERANCE—A Worp To Boys. 
—A writer in an educational journal, the title of 
which we have unfortunately lost, has the follow- 
ing pertinent and truthful remarks. Boys, listen! 

The first thing you want to learn, to develop 
what force there is in you, is self-reliance ; that 
is, as regards your relations to man. If I was 
going to give a formula for developing the most 
forcible set of men, I should say: Turn’ them 
upon their own resources, with their minds well 
stored with moral and religious truth when they 
are boys, and teach them to “depend on self, and 
not on father.” Ifa boy is thrown upon his own 
resources at fifteen, with the world all before 
him where to choose, and he fights the battle of 
life single-handed up to manhood, and don’t de- 
velop more than an average share of executive 
ability, then there is no stuff in him worth talking 
about. He may learn “to plow, and sow, and 
reap, and mow,” but this can all be done with 
machines and horses, and a man wants to be 
something better than either of these. Wipe out 
of your vocabulary every such word as fai/, give 
up wishing for improbable results, put your hand 
to the plow, or whatever tool you take to, and 
then drive on and never look back. Don’t even 
sight your person to see if it is straight ; “ don’t 
be consistent, but Le simply true.” If you go 
out “to see a reed shuken by the wind,” it is 
pretty likely you will never see anything of more 
consequence. 

How to Ger an Epucation.—Boys say to men, 
“ We want an education ; but we are poor, and 
father is poor, and we can’t get it; so we are 
going to learn a trade, or go into a store, or do 
something else.”” Now let me say that every boy 
that wants an education, if he will bend his force 
to it, can get just as good a one as he wants. The 
way is open. Education doesn’t come through 
academies, and colleges, and seminaries, though 
these are helps ; but it comes by study, and read- 
ing, and comparing, and all the schools, and col- 
leges, and seminaries in the world will not make a 
scholar of a man without these ; and with them a 
man will be one if he never sees a college. And 
what is true of boys is of girls, and what is true 
of this pursuit is of any other. The force must 
be in yourself, and you must develop it. It is 
that indomitable I can that sets man astride the 
world. 

Qvarreis.—To avoid family quarrels, let the 
quarreling wretch have it all to himself; reply 
never a word. 
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SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON ON PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 





Tue principal teachers of the Scotch school of 
mental philosophy were Dr. Thomas Reid, Prof. 
Dugald Stuart, Dr. Thomas Brown, and Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. 

All of them, as is natural, since they are prop- 
erly classed as of one *‘ school,” err alike by con- 
founding two things, viz., the constitution of the 
mind, and its method of operating. Thus, they 
all make Perception a faculty in the same sense 
in which Imagination is; whereas perception is 
the mode by which each faculty takes cogni- 
zance of its proper material. 

They have abundance of other defects ; this 
Another 
is, that in seeking to solve the problems of men- 
tal nature and action, they have all failed to take 
into the account the machinery through which em- 
bodied mind has exclusively its power of mani- 
festing its existence and exerting its activity— 
that is, the brain. 
bug’s brain, a man’s brain is altogether unneces- 
sary to their discussions; their philosophy as- 
sumes some nervous center, and something with 
which to see, hear, smell, taste, and feel. Thus 
they leave out the one thing through which alone 
their theme is revealed. They commit the mis- 
take of the Royal Society in discussing the ques- 
tion put by the joking king, Why, if « live fish is 
put into a vessel full of water, there is no over- 
flow? The Society sought long in vain to solve 
the problem without water or fish. When, in- 
deed, they did at last receive these elements into 
their debate, the trial of the experiment showed 
that the discussion had been based on a wrong 
postulate, and that there was an overflow. In 
like manner, if the Seotch metapbysicians had 
taken the brain into the account, they would 
have revised their postulates, to the great fur- 
therance of mental philosophy. 

The nature of this omission may be illustrated 
still better by imagining a discussion of the 
theory and practice of the management of steam, 
adjusted so that a steam-engine need not be sup- 
It is readily seen bow much 
value there would be in discussions of expansion, 


one is mentioned only as a specimen. 


Except in the same sense as a 


posed to exist. 


pressure, etc., under such circumstances. 

It is not necessary at present to define further 
the Scotch school. Hamilton is their latest lead- 
ing teacher, and is distinguished from the rest of 
them by peculiarities of theory not very radical. 
He is our special subject at this time, for the 
reason that he made, about thirty years ago, a 
somewhat elaborate and unphilosopbically su- 
perficial and contemptuous and dogmatic assault 
upon Phrenology. 

His arguments, it should be remembered, are a 
third of a century old, and it is but fair to allow 
that possibly he would have modified them upon 
a revision. He did not, however. Recent pub- 
lications and republications of his writings in 
Great Britain and America, containing this anti- 
phrenological crusade of his, render it worth 
while to make a few observations in reply. 
Hamilton was unquestionably a scholar of im- 
mense erudition and memory, and also a clear 
and subtile thinker, reasoner, and definer of the 
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abstract kind. He however undervalued, in his 
thinking, material facts ; confined himself too 
much to and priori method, and to the method 
of logical deductions; and he was, moreover, 
very liable to the influence of prejudices. 

Our observations are not elaborate nor ex- 
haustive, but they are quite as good as the occa- 
sion requires. They will sufficiently show that 
Hamilton’s methods of philosophizing and of deal- 
ing with facts were not sound enough nor fair 
enough to entitle his opinions on Phrenology to 
mueh weight. 

FIRST. INSTANCES OF HAMILTON'S WAYS OF REA- 
SONING. 

Sir William Hamilton remarks that it is “not 
the least philosophical of opinions” “ that, in re- 
lation to the body, the soul is less contained than 
containing—that it is all in the whole, and all in 
every part.” 

This may be fine as a piece of mysticism, but 
as a matter of fact it is not sense. We can per- 
haps conceive of soul and body as interfused or 
existing throughout one and the same space, so 
that there is no “ containing” either way; or 
perhaps, even of the soul as in some sense “ con- 
taining” the body, though this would be found, 
we apprehend, an inconvenient thought to man- 
But to say, as Sir William here does by di- 
rect implication, that the whole soul may be (for in- 
stance) distributively existing throughout the 
body, while at the same time the same whole soul 
is (for instance) in the right ear and also at the 
same time the same whole soul is in the left great 
toe, is not reasonable. Anda mental philosopher 
who can find such statements other than unrea- 
sonable, is liable to think and speak in the vague 
ways which mystics love and over which emo- 
tion may swell, but which can not increase the 
area or the clearness of real knowledge. 

But further: Sir William Hamilton is repeat- 
edly totally unfair in his statements about Phre- 
nology. We need not charge him with being 
purposely so. If he isso from mistake, or igno- 
rance, or prejudice, the conclusion must be the 
same—that his arguments are not trustworthy. 
For instance : 

He says, “ Phrenologists attempt to prove that 
the seat of this faculty (memory) lies above the 
eyebrows, by the alleged fact that when a man 
wishes to stimulate his recollection, he rubs the 
lower part of his forehead.” 

It is sufficient to remark that Sir William does 
not quote any such statement. He could not have 
found it. 

He says that individual heads can neither es- 
tablish nor refute Phrenology, for three reasons. 
The first of these is, “The phrenologists had no 
standard by which the proportion of cerebral de- 
velopments could be measured by themselves or 
their opponents.” On the contrary, phrenolo- 
gists possess the very obvious and thoroughly 
philosophical standard of the average human 
head and brain as compared with the average 
human body. It would be as reasonable to say 
that there is no standard for comparing men’s 
height or weight. 

The second reason is, “Because the mental 
manifestation (viz., the mental operations ac- 
cording to the phrenological theory) was vague 
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and indeterminate.” Now that difficulty must evi- 
dently be exactly as much in the way of one sys- 
tem of mental philosophy as of another, provided 
the two are equally dependent on fact and ob- 
servation. And no system of mental philosophy 
is worth anything unless it is thus dependent. 

The third reason is, “ Because they (phrenolo- 
gists) had introduced, as subsidiary hypotheses, 
the occult qualities of temperament and activity, 
so that in individual cases any given head could 
always be explained in harmony with any given 
character.” Here are a fallacy, a misclassifica- 
tion, and a mis-statement. The fallacy is in the 
quiet use of the word occult. Temperament and 
activity are never occult, but are always openly 
visible. The misclassification is in enumerating 
both temperament and activity; whereas the 
latter follows from the former, so that to name it 
in this way is at least superfluous. The mis- 
statement is, that any given head can be ex- 
plained in harmony with any given character. 
No person having a fair degree of phrenological 
knowledge would (for instance) attribute to the 
head of Melancthon the character of Yankee 
Sullivan. 

He charges Dr. Gall with having proceeded by 
conjecture, and not experiment, because at one 
time Gall was searching—experimenting, in fact! 
—to find where were the cranial indications of 
Comparison and Causality. These faculties, by 
the way, Sir William contemptuously calls “ clum- 
sy modifications of mind.” 

Now, Gall might with equal propriety either 
observe organs and seek what faculties they in- 
dicated, or observe faculties and seek what or- 
gans corresponded to them. Either procedure 
is wholly philosophical, and each as correct and 
valid as the other. Certainly either of them is 
more likely to yield truth to the inquirer than 
metaphysical methods ‘by fore-ordination,” 
which beg the question to begin with by saying 
at once what must be and what can’t be, and 
then hammering at the facts to conform them to 
this pattern. 

Without venturing on an express assertion, 
Hamilton insinuates that murderers have heads 
phrenologically better than the average. Now, 
after an extensive comparison of cases in point, 
we reply that our experience is totally opposite 
to this; and all fair observers have agreed with 
us. Yet as Sir William has not even said how many 
murderers’ skulls he examined, his statement is 
too vague for criticism. 

Sir William argues against Phrenology on the 
ground that in its earlier days many of the organs 
were believed to be placed otherwise than is now 
believed ; also, that Gall at one time thought there 
were some organs covered up within the sub- 
stance of the brain. This is not fair reasoning. 
It is like saying that chemistry can not be a real 
science now because it was not well understood 
three hundred years ago. It would have been 
equally reasonable to argue that at a still earlier 
period Dr. Gall knew nothing whatever about 
Phrenology, and therefore there can not be any 
truth in it now. Phrenology, like other scieuces, 
began, improved, and is still improving. Cer- 
tainly it is not graceful for the student of such an 
endlessly-shifting kaleidoscope of a business as 
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metaphysics to find fault with Phrenology for not 
having been born full-sized and perfect, immova- 
ble and unimprovable. 

Such deviations from fairness and accuracy in 
representing the views of others are far from 
favorable to the weight of the reasoner’s views, 
for even where we think he is right, we necessa- 
rily suspect his statements. No reasoner can 
convince a cautious auditor where the state- 
ments made of the opponent’s case can not be be- 
lieved in. 

And in like manner, where we find a claimant 
of philosophic honors and authority reasoning 
inconclusively or making statements vague in 
form or unsubstantial in matter, we may per- 
haps be prepared to find him sometimes right, 
but we can never study him without an uncom- 
fortable sense of insecurity, !:e that of a traveler 
who finds himself obliged to watch, lest his guide 
loses the track. 


SECOND. HAMILTON’S DEALINGS WITH SOME PHRENO- 
LOGICAL POINTS. 


These items are of course not wholly dissimilar 
to those already noted. They are placed together 
here because they deal more immediately with 
the actual surface and contents of the cranium. 

Hamilton asserts that a prominent portion of 
brain would not lift the region of skull over it 
and cause an external prominence, but would 
simply make room for itself in the inside part of 
the thickness of the skull. The only reply to 
this extraordinary claim is, whether the brain 
can or can not raise the skull, it does. In hydro- 
cephalus it sometimes monstrously expands it all 
round. 

Hamilton asserts that in women the cerebellum 
is larger than in men, being one seventh as large 
as the cerebrum on an average, while in men it is 
only one eighih. This assertion directly contra- 
dicts the statements of Spurzheim, a far higher 
anatomical authority than Hamilton. Spurzheim 
was 4 skilled professional anatomist—Hamilton a 
student of metaphysics. He says that the cere- 
bellum is not smaller in proportion in young 
animals and human beings than in adults. This 
is another broad contradiction of men more com- 
petent, more experienced, and quite as credible 
as himself. 

He further asserts that his researches show that 
the function of the cerebellum is not amative- 
ness, but to govern voluntary motion, and is, be- 
sides, “the intracranial organ of the nutritive 
faculty ” Now itis true that there is much rea- 
son for believing that the cerebellum has the 
office of governing voluntary motion ; but this is 
not the least reason for Hamilton’s conclusion 
that it has nothing to do with amativeness. And 
Phrenology gladly accepts the facts as to this vol- 
untary motion so far as they are proved. It has 
no objection to learn ; it seeks to do so. 

Hamilton says that in women, the height of the 
head at Veneration is relatively less than in 
men, and that as women have more religious 
feeling than men, these two facts together are a 
disproof of Phrenology. Here, again, he simply 
and flatly contradicts other observers as able 
and credible as himself. And the only answer 
is, Let every one examine heads and obtain a 
sure individual knowledge on the subject. 


— 





Sir William Hamilton’s chief argument against 
Phrenology is, however, that derived from the 
anatomy of the frontal sinus. On this subject, 
his reasoning is substantially as follows: There 
is so large a crack or split between the inner and 
outer thicknesses of the skull at the forehead just 
above the eyebrows, and this space is so variable 
in form and size, and so inscrutable from with- 
out, that it is impossible to judge, by the outside 
of the head in that region, about the surface of 
the brain within. 

This argument is made out at considerable 
length, and with much detail, and array of facts, 
tables, etc.; but the above contains the whole 
gist of it. 

Now, in the first place, as before: Sir Will- 
iam’s assertions about the anatomy of the frontal 
sinus are contradicted by authorities as weighty 
as he. 

Secondly, it makes not the least difference in 
the world how much Sir William proves that the 
sinus must prevent the forehead from corre- 
sponding to character, if the facts only show that 
it does so correspond. There was one philo- 
sophical method of proving his case, and that 
was, to show one person after another in whom 
the character was the reverse of the phreno- 
logical indications along the eyebrows until in- 
stances enough had been gathered to form an 
induction. And this method the metaphysician 
avoided. : 

Thirdly. In another place, Sir William argues 
with much detail that the brain has its full size 
at the age of seven years. The perceptive facul- 
ties are early active in children, which of course 
indicates a particularly complete filling out of 
brain along the eyebrows in them. Now even 
Sir William does not claim that the frontal 
sinuses begin to form by the separation of the 
thicknesses or “tables” of the skull until about 
this age. Accordingly, it is evident that what- 
ever surface indications the organs along the 
eyebrows are going to give are already made 
upon the surface of the skull when the sinuses 
begin to appear, and the gradual raising of the 
outer table of the skull from the inner one would 
simply lift the indications on its surface further 
from the brain. Thus, on Sir William Hamilton’s 
own basis, it is evident that the surface indica- 
tions of the skull in the region of the sinus are to 
be judged like those elsewhere, instead of being 
reckoned less reliable. 

It is possible that at some future period we 
may be able to furnish to the lovers of mental 
philosophy a comparison of its various systems 
with each other, and a final comparison of them 
with Phrenology, in a manner at once scientific 
in method and easily intelligible in statement. 
Should this ever be done, we shall have occasion 
to analyze more in detail the intrinsic defects of 
the Scotch metaphysics. 


ee he ee 
Book-KEEPING taught in one lesson—do not lend 
them. 
Wnuo was the first little boy mentioned in the 
Bible? Chap. 1. 
Way are cats like unskillful surgeons? Be- 
cause they mew-til-late and destroy patients. 





BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Messrs. FowLer AND Weiis—You have asked 
your readers to give you a true statement of what 
Phrenology has done for them. I have felt it my 
duty to you and the cause of Phrenology to give 
my testimony in its favor; and in attempting to 
do so, I can not over-estimate its benefits toward 
myself. 

It is about two years and a half since I had my 
head examined, and God be thanked that I was 
ever favored with that privilege, for it has been 
the means of working a radical change for the 
better in my morals, religion, habits, and my 
dealings with my fellow-man and with myself. I 
had transgressed the laws of my heing because 
ignorant of them ; had difficulties with men, and 
thought they were to be blamed when I was in 
fanlt myself—because I did not know how to take 
them as I now do. I spent my time and money 
foolishly, because led by blind impulses ; loathed 
my condition ; fretted and worried under the 
goadings of a guilty conscience ; and tried to 
improve myself, but did not know where to 
begin or how to proceed—just because I was ig- 
norant of Physiology and Phrenology. 

When I had my head examined, I got a chart 
stating the relative size of all the organs ; also a 
written description of my character in connection 
with your “ Self-Instructor in Phrenology and 
Physiology,” which gives rules for cultivating 
and restraining the several organs that compose the 
brain so plainly, that a “‘ wayfaring man, though 
a fool, need not err therein ;” and it is really 
astonishing to what extent an organ may be cul- 
tivated or restrained, and with comparatively 
little trouble, too, if one thoroughly makes up his 
mind to be improved by the science ; and he can 
scarcely help improving if he has had the science 
applied. 

I do wish from the bottom of my heart that 
every man, woman, and child in the land was 
blessed with the benefits and teachings of Phre- 
nology and Physiology ; in the course of a few 
years we should see a very different race of hu- 
man beings in place of the invalids and the de- 
praved debauchees that fill the land at present. 
We should see a healthy, happy, moral, elevated, 
and an enlightened community. 

I somewhat grudged the expenses of my exam- 
ination at the time, but I have been more than 
repaid a thousand times since; for I believe 
there is not a day that passes over but what I 
think more or less about Phrenology, and I am 
daily striving, by the grace of God, to improve 
myself and become a better man. I find the 
JourNaL a great help to me; it seems as if I 
could not do without it. May God bless you 
and the cause you are so zealously engaged in is 
the humble prayer of a SupscriBer. 

———e> oe ae 

Some idea of the value of the manufacture of 
small wares may be formed from the fact that 
one firm in Taunton, Mass., turns out yearly 
1,500 tons of tacks. 

A Curxesk boy, who was learning English, 
coming across the passage in his Testament, “We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced,” 
rendered it thus: “We have toot, toot to you, 
what’s the matter you no jump ?”’ 
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Phusiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us In all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
ife.—Cadanés, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.— Hosea iv. 6, 


EDUCATION AS IT SHOULD BE. 

Fon nearly a quarter of a century we have been 
laboring through the PurenoroeicaL Journat to 
impress upon the public mind the importance of 
integral human culture—an education embracing 
both body and mind in their completeness. Every 
child, we have contended, should be subjected to 
a course of training calculated to develop and 
strengthen alike the limbs, the trunk, and the 
brain—to bring into harmonious activity bone, 
muscle, and nerve—to invigorate the intellect, 
elevate the moral sentiments, call out the affec- 
tions, and regulate and bring under control the 
passions, while building up a strong, healthy 
physical system. 

We rejoice, for humanity's sake, in knowing 
that our labors have not been in vain. The good 
seed we have sown is springing up on every 
hand. ‘Teachers and preachers are beginning to 
open their eyes to some of the great truths which 
we have so long been holding up before them. 
One evidence of this may be seen in the schools of 
physical culture which are being established in all 
parts of the country, and in the introduction of 
some degree of bodily training into our high 
schools and colleges; but correct ideas of what 
education should be have perhaps found their 
fullest development and most complete illustra- 
tion in a school established last autumn at Lex- 
ington, Mass., by Dr. Dio Lewis, and which we 
arc glad to learn has proved in every way a 
decided success. Of some of the results of the 
system of complete culture there adopted, Dr. 
Lewis thus speaks in a letter lately addressed to 
us on the subject of his school : 

**When the girls arrived, I measured with great 
care their chests, immediately under the arms, 
and other ways. Just before they left, I measured 
them again, and the average increase in size at 
this point has been two inches and three quarters. 
I need not tell you, sir, that the difference among 
young people in the size of this part of the chest 
is, like the difference in the size of the skull, 
much lIcss than most people would imagine. I 
may add, there was a corresponding increase in 
the size of the shoulders, arms, and indeed at all 
points where measurements were made. Neither 
is this increase in the size of our pupils an index 


of the actual increase in their physical growth. 
Girls who came to us invalids, walked, before they 
left, ten miles without fatigue. Those who came 
with yellow skins and dull eyes exchanged them 


for bright-colored skins and eyes. Those who 
came habitually despondent were lifted into a 
delightful flow of spirits which it was happiness 
to see. 

**And now I must add that the intellectual 
development was, as you would at once infer, 
greatly enhanced by this physical training 
Prominent educators in and about Boston who 
attended the examinations, were free to declare 
that they had never seen them excelled. A 
gentleman who has been for years President of 
the American Institute of Instruction, declared 
he had never seen them equaled. An eminent 
lawyer of Boston, a graduate of Harvard, said to 
all with whom he had an opportunity to speak, 
‘I have seen many examinations in college, and 
have been for years upon educational committees, 





but I have never heard such recitations in Latin 
as these.’ They were all without special prepara- 
tion, any gentleman present being at liberty to 
select ahy portion of the book for examination. 

‘Ts not this an improvement upon the charac- 
teristic round-shouldered, pale-faced, dyspeptic, 
coughing, headaching graduate of the private 
boarding school? We, in America, have been 
long talking of physical education, and every- 
where gymnasiums have been established. Two 
hundred and fifty graduates of my own school are 
in this and other countries teaching the new gym- 
nastics, but this school is the only attempt, so far 
as I know, to establish physical training upon a 
complete basis. Here we have the girls in our own 
family, we feed them, we see that their sleep is 
rightly managed, that their dress is the best, and 
that their social life possesses every advantage. 
In fact, I think we may claim, without any ex- 
aggeration, that at length in this country we 
have established a real school, as harmonious 
as in our present conceptions of education is 
possible.’’ 

Dr. Lewis is assisted by that well-known and 
most excellent teacher Theodore D. Weld, late of 
the great Eagleswood School in New Jersey, and 
J. N. Carleton, A. M., for years classical instructor 
in Phillips’ Academy, Andover, Mass. The next 
term will commence on the first of October, and 
we trust will be even more fully attended than 
the last. Lexington is ten miles from Boston, 
and is a healthful and delightful place. 


i oP ea 
MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 


Tue Archives de la Medecine Naval of France con- 
tain a scrap of curious information respecting 
marriages of consanguinity in the black race. We 
translate from the Journal de Medecine Mental, in 
which we find it copied : 

In 1849, there died at Widah, in the kingdom 
of Dahomey, a Portuguese trader named da Souza, 
well known to all navigators who have visited 
the western coast of Africa. He was an import- 
ant personage in the country, which he had in- 
habited many years, and had made an immense 
fortune by trading with the negroes. On his 
death, he left behind him a number of children, 
the issue of the four hundred women kept in his 
harem. ‘The political policy of the kings of 
Dahomey being hostile to the establishment of a 
mixed race, the numerous progeny of da Souza 
were shut up in an inclosure (enceinte particuliére) by 
themselves, under the government of one of the 
Here, subjected to the surveillance of the 
agents of the king—the most despotic of all the 
monarchs of the carth—these me‘is (people of 
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mixed blood) could unite in marriage only among 
themselves—in other words, they lived in the 
most shameless promiscuity. 

In 1863, they counted children of the third 
ceneration. The color of their skin was return- 
ing rapidly to deep black, though all of them 
preserved some of the traits of their European 
Among all these descendants of da 
Souza—we are able to state this from personal 
observation—forming among themselves unions 
at once the closest in relationship and the most 
monstrous, there are neither deaf-mutes nor 
blind, nor cretins (idiots), nor feeble or deformed 
from birth. Nature seems to revenge herself here 
in another way. This human herd is decreasing, and 
is menaced with early extinction. 


ancestor. 
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LITTLE FOLKS. 


WE have several letters from people that are 
small, desiring to know what may be their hopes 
of growth. One says he has a twenty-four-inch 
head, belongs to a large family, all well-grown 
but himself. He is five feet three inches, weighs 
one hundred and thirty-three pounds, is very 
strong and healthy, but fails to tell us how old 
he is. If he is fifteen, he may grow a few inches ; 
if he is twenty-seven, probably not, although we 
know a gentleman who asserts that he grew three 
inches after he was thirty years of age; but being 
six feet at thirty, he did not need the extra three 
inches, and it was rather a work of supereroga- 
tion. Some persons will be short, and there is 
doubtless a cause for it. In the lower animals 
this is true ; there is generally one small pig in a 
litter; a hen seldom comes off her nest with all 
the chickens of her brood of equal size. The 
mother might have been in comparatively poor 
health when she was bearing or nursing the child, 
or he might have had some illness in infancy, 
might have got checked in his growth while 
teething, or from some peculiar treatment or kind 
of food. There are ten thousand causes which 
might operate to stunt the growth. But when the 
head is twenty-four inches in circumference, we 
think the vital strength has gone there, and that 
being abnormally large, why should not the body 
be abnormally small? 

The only rule we can give for growing and 
keeping the health is to seek out the kinds of food 
which are easy of digestion and furnish ample 
nutrition, sleep enough, avoid condiments and 
stimulants, especially tobacco, pastry, candy, and 
everything that is calculated to disturb the health, 
take ample bodily exercise, live in the sunshine, 
and if you do not grow to the proper size, be 
content with lesser dimensions. You should try 
to feel as the celebrated Dr. Watts did when in 
company he heard some one whisper to another, 
“Ts that little fellow the great Dr. Watts?” To 


| which he replied, impromptu : 


“ Were I so tall‘ns to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 
I must be measured by my soul— 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


eh ee ee 
HINTS ON DRESS. 


Tae London Family Journal says: The long 
flowing drapery which, in all civilized countries, 
is generally considered an essential part of wo- 
man’s dress must be very heavy and encumbering, 
but it need not be nearly as much so as it gener- 
ally is now. We have lately taken the trouble to 
weigh a linsey dress, a thick cloth cloak, a scar- 
let flannel npper-petticoat, a steel skeleton skirt, 
a flannel under-petticoat, and all the rest of the 
clothing worn in winter by a young lady of eight- 
een, of the average height. The weight ef the 
whole was fourteen pounds and a quarter. This 
may be considered as below rather than above 
the average weight of the clothing worn by most 
women in winter, for there are few who do not 
wear more petticoats, and wrap more in every 
way. than this young lady. Few of us have 
enough to do with weights and scales to bave a 
very clear idea of the weight represented by 
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fourteen pounds. We could recommend those of 
our readers who are not learned in this matter, 
to carry, on the first opportunity, a seven-pound 
weight in each hand up and down the room for 
five minutes; they, will then, assuredly, need no 
argument to convince them that such a weight is 
far too great to be carried about in the shape of 
clothes. There is no doubt that it greatly wastes 
our strength, so that there is much less left for 
our work. It makes us unable to walk nearly so 
fast as we could if we carried no needless weight, 
and often makes walking, which is the best of all 
kinds of exercise, only a misery to those wlo are 
very weak and delicate. 








Religions Department. 


“The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the natare of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect ha:mouy with human nature.”’—Spurzheiia, 








CHEERFUL CHRISTIANS. 


Tue Christian Advocate and Journal publishes 
a very sensible article on this subject, from which 
we make the following extracts : 

‘To be truly cheerful, a man must be good. In 
another way of putting it, he must be a Christian 
man. Your hard, money-grasping men are sel- 
dom cheerful. Now and then, when they have had 
@ very successful haul, and the net of fish nearly 
breaks, then they run over with joy, but it is only 
for an intervening moment before they cast in the 
net again, and then they watch anxiously as be- 
fore. Yoursense-pleasing men are seldom cheer- 
ful; their pleasures are too fitful and too ex- 
hausting ; their gratifications are found in the 
excitements of moments, not in the genial glad- 
ness which fills every province of man’s being 
and every moment of his life. * * * Irre- 
ligious men are seldom cheerful, for thoughts of 
separation and a dread of death poison every cup 
of pleasure, and make all the waters of life marah 
indeed ! 

“‘Cheerfulness, like courtesy, is not a costly 
virtue ; it does not mock us, like winter straw- 
berries, by an extravagant price. I have oftener 
seen it in the rustic cottage of the peasant than 
in the luxurious homes of the rich. My friend 
who tells me that I forget the conditions of hu- 
man life—the suffering, trial, penury, and sorrow 
on every hand—will allow me to say that I have 
seen cheerfulness in the chamber of a life-long 
affliction, and listened to its notes of joy where 
to-morrow’s bread seemed a most uncertain thing. 
How thoroughly delightful it is to meet with a 
cheerful aged friend! not one merely submis- 
sive, patient, resigned, and ready to go, but one 
ready to live! I have often felt, if spared, I 
should like to be like that—fruit in old age, with 
the glow of sunshine on it. * * * I know 
that the inspired book tells me ‘through much 
tribulation we must enter the kingdom’ of God; 
but the same sacred pages tell me to ‘rejoice 
evermore,’ to ‘rejoice in the Lord alway,’ and 
‘again to rejoice.’ There can be no contradic- 
tion in the truth of God; and I learn that where 
I have no present matter to inspire a song, I may 
yet have the cheerfulness of hope. 








A SCRIPTURE REQUIREMENT. 

“The divine word expects cheerfulness, and 
gives directions for it. ‘Is any merry? let him 
sing psalms.’—James v. 13. Moreover, the same 
authority gives mirth a most prominent place in 
the materia medica of health. ‘A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine ; but a broken spirit 
drieth the bones.’—Prov. xvii. 22. Have not a 
word to say in favor of your so-called ‘ merry 
fellow ;’ he is, for the most part, a nuisance and 
a bore to be ostracized by all manly, Christian peo- 
ple. Yon find him at evening parties, in railway 
carriages, and on steamboats, crammed, like an 
old carpet-bag, with bad ‘Joe Millerisms,’ and 
giving birth to abortive puas, shaking bis sides 
at his own pseudo-jokes and drowning all sen- 
sible conversation in the maelstrom of his noisy 
nonsense. One thing is certain, that when ‘ off’ 
their excitement, such men are dull indeed, and 
looking at them in more silent hours is like 
gazing at the charred throat of an extinct vol- 
cano which has left, after its hour of brilliant 
violence, nothing but dark stones and dust. This, 
and such like it, is not cheerfulness ; it is other 
than that—it is dreariness indeed. 

‘*Many elements go to make up the cheerful- 
ness of home: a house and a temper well kept, a 
habit of looking at the lovely side of each other’s 
character, a morning-renewing family altar, and 
a spirit which looks to the Saviour for the 
inspiratioa of gladness and the alleviation of 
om, ** 

“T am afraid some people shun cheerfulness 
for fear others should think they are getting 
on too well or are too happy ; some shun it be- 
cause they like the pleasure of being sympa- 
thized with * * * 

IN RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

“T apprehend that cheerfulness is needed also 
in our public religious exercises. Some new 
tunes are like monotones ; and though a minor 
is very beautiful for ‘Consider my sorrows, 
Lord,’ it is not well adapted to 

Children of the heavenly King, 

As ye journey, sweetly sing. 
Certainly the praise of God needs a heartier 
recognition in the religious worship of Christen- 
dom. If God likes a cheerful giver, we may be 
well assured he likes a cheerful singer to ‘shout 
for joy with the upright in heart.’ 

A PROFITABLE VIRTUE. 

“ Cheerfulness is an influential thing. Morose- 
ness breeds moroseness, and a murmuring voice 
soon hears its own echo; whereas a cheerful 
spirit is like a breath of health running through 
the household ; a moral sort of sea-side in your 
own parlor; a sea salt which braces the whole 
system, and is, besides, ‘ the savor of all things.’ 

“ There are people, one knows, who delight in 
the dark side; they love the melancholy. Like 
the newly-married couple whose bridal tour had 
been to a neighboring town to see a man hanged 
for murdering his wife : a typical fact in history, 
reminding us that some spirits have a native 
longing for the pensive and the painful side of 
human life. [Hope small, with Cautiousness and 
Destructiveness large. ] 

“ Many other things might be said of cheerful- 
ness. It is the child of Christianity, and is the 
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twin-sister of content. It loves most the society 
of the earnest, the active, the industrious, and the 
affectionate. It has no kinship with satire, or 


envy, or indolence. The one blights its leaves . 


with frost, the other pushes aside its blessings 
for unattainable ends ; the last has nothing what- 
ever to be cheerful about. Even on the ground 
taken by our commercial age, cheerfulness pays 
well. It has been well said, ‘Of all the virtues, 
cheerfulness is the most profitable. It makes the 
person who exercises it happy, and renders him 
acceptable to all he meets. While other virtues 
defer the day of recompense, cheerfulness pays 
down. It is a cosmetic which makes homeliness 
graceful and winning ; it promotes health, and 
gives clearness and vigor to the mind.’ Cer- 
tainly this is full payment as well as quick pay- 
ment. Let us furnish our mental and moral hab- 
itation with it at once, and turn into the lumber- 
room of everlasting uselessness all the mourn- 
ings, repinings, and ingratitudes of the heart. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFERENCES. 

“T am not insensible to the criticism that some 
may pass, namely, that I have strangely forgot- 
ten the native differences of constitution. Are 
there not constitutions phlegmatic and lymphatic, 
and many other atics? Verily there are ; but I 
happen to believe very firmly in the regenerative 
power of Christianity. Although it does not 
destroy the old nature, it renews it in every de- 
partment; by it the morose are made genial, and 
the heavy-hearted glad. Most certainly we be- 
come new creatures in Christ Jesus, and it is de- 
lightful to recall manifold instances of those 
who, not naturally amiable, have lost all traces 
of their olden asperity now that they have 
learned in the school of Christ; and I am bold 
to believe that cheerfulness need not remain the 
exclusive property of some select circle, but may 
be the blessed birthright of all the disciples of 
Christ.” 

(‘A change of heart,” “ being converted,” or 
“born again,” produces a wonderful change in 
one’s disposition. While before one was tart and 
crusty, he is now sweet and pliable. He was 
under a cloud, and his future all obscure. Now 
he is in the sunshine of bright promises, and his 
prospects are cheering. We can not believe one a 
true Christian who is not hopeful and cheerful ; 
and he grows in grace just in proportion as he 
increases these virtues. This is both the science 
and the common sense of the whole matter. ] 
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Mora Force.—The iron of iron, the fire of fire, 
the ether and source of all elements, is moral 
force Wedelight to trace these powers. Method, 
patience, self-trust, perseverance, love, desire of 
knowledge, power of persistence, of enduring de- 
feat, of gaining victory by defeat—these are 
forces which never lose their charm. Even in 
war — which is organized brute force— moral 
power is eminent. Good ammunition and good 
muskets we must have ; but these do not gain the 
battle. You may have a mountain of iron, every 
pebble a slug—it is all in vain without the brave 
hands to use, the cool head to command, the good 
cause which fires every brain in the service !— 
Emerson. 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
Por soul is form, and doth the body make —Spenser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 
CONSTRUCTIVENESS (20).—Fr. Constructivité. 

—A tendency to form or construct.— Webster. 

The propensity to construct generally seems to me to 
be the special function of this organ; it therefore consti- 
tutes only one part of the mechanical arts, giving manual 
dexterity, and being destined to execute mechanical con- 
ceptions of whatever nature.—Spurzheim. 

Constructiveness confers only the love and power of 
constructing in general; and the results which it is capa- 
ble of producing are influenced by other faculties.— 
Combe. 

LocaTIon. 
fig. 1) is situated just forward of Acquisitive- 
ness, the location of which has been already de- 
On the skull, its place is at the inferior 
and outer parts of the frontal bone immediately 
above the spheno-temporal sutures, and be- 
hind and above the outer angle of the orbit (a, 
fig. 2). Its development gives breadth to the 
head above the zygomatic arch. Fig. 3 shows it 
large, and fig. 4 small. “If the base of the 
brain be narrow, this organ,’ Mr. Combe says, 
“ holds a situation a little higher than usual, and 


The organ of Constructiveness (20. 


scribed. 





Fic. 2.—Constrvorrveness ON THE SKULL. 


there will then frequently be found a slight de- 
pression at the external angle of the eye, between 
the zygomatic process and the organ in ques- 
tion.” 

PuystocromicaL S1¢xns.—Prominence of the 
cheek-bone under the inner angle of the eye, as 
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| those who use tools, are directed by it. 





represented in fig. 5, indicates, according to 
Dr. Redfield, a talent for Construction ; while an 
elevation under the middle of the eye is the sign 
of the faculty of Machinery—or the ability to 
understand the principles of motion and their me- 
chanical application, and to invent complicated 
apparatus, engines. etc., which he says is not the 
same as the talent for simple construction. 
Funcrion.-By its means birds build nests, 
rabbits burrow, the beaver makes its hut, and 
man constructs whatever his necessities, his com- 
fort, his tastes, or his higher sentiments require, 
from the hovel and the tent to the palace and the 
temple. “It produces fortifications, ships, the 
engines of war, the implements of manufactures, 
instruments of all kinds, furniture, clothes, and 
toys ; it is essential not only in every mechanical 
profession, but in all that in any way require 
manual nicety, as in the arts of drawing, en- 
graving, writing, carving, and sculpture. Lock- 
smiths, watchmakers, joiners, turners, and all 
The 
propensity to construct generally, or constructive- 
ness, seems to me the special faculty of its or- 
gan ; it therefore constitutes only one part of the 


| mechanical arts, giving manual dexterity, and 


being. destined to execute mechanical conceptions 
of whatever nature. For the same reason it is 
necessary to those who excel by their ability in 
musical performances, to clever experimenters in 





Fie. 3. 


physical doctrines, to good operative surgeons. 
Some insane persons as well as some idiots pos- 
sess it in a considerable degree.” 
Dericrency.—There are persons who can never 
execute properly the simplest mechanical opera- 
tion; can not learn to , 
mend a pen or sharpen 
a knife. Dr. Gall men- 
tions two of his friends— 
one an excellent teacher if 
and the other a grand \ 
ministre—who were very <7 


fond of gardening, but ¥i\ \ 





whom he could never ae: 2) \\ 
teach to engraft a tree ; SS > V 
and Montaigne says of — 
himself, “ Ican not hand- Me. 

Fia. 5. 


somely fold a letter, nor 
could I ever make a pen, or carve at table worth 
a pin, or saddle a horse.” 

Prerversion.—Large Constructiveness not suffi- 
ciently controlled and guided by the higher in- 
tellectual faculties, sometimes leads to great 
waste of time and labor in attempts to invent 
perpetual motions or other impossible machines ; 
with deficient Conscientiousness, it may employ 
itself in making counterfeit money, false keys, 
and other dishonest contrivances. 

IuLostrative Exampies.—Dr. Spurzheim men- 
tions the case of a milliner of Vienna who was 
remarkable for constructive talent in her art, and 
in whom the organ is large. A cast of her skull 
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in the Edinburgh Phrenological Society’s col- 
lection, presents two small eminences at the 
situation of the organ. 

Fig. 7 represents the skull of an ancient 


Fie. 6.—MonTaiGne. 


stractiveness ; while in the New Hollander’s 
skull (fig. 8) this organ falls greatly within the 
line of the cheek-bones. The correspondence 
between character and organization in both cases 
is perfect. The Greeks have had no equals, in 
either ancient or modern times, in constructive 
talent, while the natives of New Holland have no 
clothes, and do not even construct a shelter of 
any kind. 

“When Dr. Spurzheim was in Scotland in 
1817,” Mr. Combe says, “ he visited the workshop 
of Mr. James Milne, brass- 
founder (a gentleman who 
himself displays no small 
ingenuity in bis trade, and 
in whom Constructiveness 
is largely developed), and 
examined the heads of his 
apprentices. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Milne’s account 
of what took place on 
the occasion : ‘ In regard 
to the first boy presented to Dr. Spurzheim, on 
his entering the shop, he observed, that he would 
excel in anything that he was put to. In this 
he was perfectly correct, as he was one of the 
cleverest boys I ever had. On proceeding far- 
ther, Dr. Spurzheim remarked of another boy 
that he would make a good workman. In this 
instance also his observation was well-founded. 
An elder brother of his was working next him, who, 
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Fie. 8 
he said, would also turn out a good workman, but 
not equal to the other. I mentioned that, in 
point of fact, the former was the better, although 
both were good. In the course of further obser- 
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vations, Dr. Spurzheim remarked of others, that 
they ought to be ordinary tradesmen, and they 
were so. At last he pointed out one who, be 
said, ought to be of a different cast, and of whom 
I would never be able to make anything as a 
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workman, and this turned out to be too correct ; 
for the boy served an apprenticeship of seven 
years, and, when done, he was not able to do one 
third of the work performed by other individ- 
uals, to whose instruction no greater attention 
had been paid. So much was I struck with 
Dr. Spurzheim’s observations, and so correct 
bave I found the indications presented by the 
organization to be, that when workmen, or boys 
to serve as apprentices, apply to me, I at once give 
the preference to those possessing a large Con. 
structiveness ; and if the deficiency is very great, 
I would be disposed to decline receiving them, 
being convinced of their inability to succeed.’”’ 

The organ of this faculty is seen to be largely 
developed in busts and portraits of Michael An- 
gelo, Canova, Brunel, Whitney (fig. 9), Fulton, 
Franklin, Watt, Smeaton, and artists, inventors, 
and builders generally. It is generally large in 
French, Italian, and American heads—more 80 
than in the English. 


In THE AnIMaLs.—Among the lower animals, it 
is clear that the ability to construct is not in 
proportion to the 
general _ intelli- 
gence ; for the 
elephant, the 
dog, and the 
horse, though in 
sagacity ap- 
proaching very 
closely to the 
more imperfect 
specimens of the 
human _ race, 
never attempt to 
construct any- 
thing, while the 
bee, the beaver, and the swallow, with far less 
general intelligence. rival the productions of man. 
Their skulls make plain the reason why. 

CONTINUITY (5) or Concentrativeness.—The power 
of concentrating intellectual force.— Webster. 


Its function is to keep two or more organs in continuous 
and simultaneous activity.—Combe. 
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The object of this faculty is to continue the operations 
of the other faculties upon any given subject till they have 
thoreughly acted upon it and presented the result.— 
Fowler, 

Location.—Continuity is situated on the upper 
part of the back-head (4, fig. 1), between Inhab- 
itiveness and Self-Esteem. When large or very 
large, a general fullness of that region will be 
observable, as in fig. 10, and when small, a semi- 
circular depression (fig. 11) will be very percep- 
tible, in part encircling Adhesiveness and Inhab- 
itiveness, and following the lambdoidal sutures. 

Spurzheim includes the place of this organ in 
that of Inhabitiveness, and the French phrenolo- 
gists do not recognize it as a distinct faculty. We 
consider it fully established. 

PaysroeNnomica Sien.— Concentration (Continu- 
ity (?)] is indicated by the length of the white part 
of the upper lip in the center, as shown in the ac- 
companying outline (fig. 12). It sometimes causes 
a “drop” on the red part of the lip. This sign is 
generally more largely developed in woman than 
in man. The faculty it represents gives the abil- 
ity to observe minutely, and to bring our minds 
to bear upon the so-called little things of life. 
It endues woman with the patience to perform 
cheerfully her small but not unimportant do- 
mestic duties. It is a very useful quality in the 
physiognomist, who has constant occasion to ex- 
ercise it. Portraits of Lavater show that it was 
very fully developed in him — Redfield. 

ILLustraTtve Exampies.— Persons who have 
this organ large 
are not easily 
distracted or dis- 
turbed by the 
intrusion of ex- 
traneous ideas. 
Those who have 
it small are vol- 
atile, and expe- 
rience extreme 
difficulty in fix- 
ing their minds 
for any length 
of time upon any 
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one subject. They are like butterflies, continually 


flitting from one flower to another. They find it 
impossible to pursue a continued train of investi- 
gation. Scatter-brained people 
are all low in Continuity. 

In the American head there is 
very frequently a deficiency of 
Continuity. “ When I first visit- 
ed the United States,” a late 
writer says, “I was particularly 
struck to find this organ so gen- 
erally low in the heads of the 
people. But in a short time I 
observed that it was in accord- 
ance with their modes of action, 
I saw that a restless love for change and variety 
of pursuit was a marked feature, and that a gen- 
eral feeling prevailed for new and extensive fields 
of operation. Inhabitiveness I also found low, 
and I saw great unsteadiness among the people in 
regard to their habitations, many showing strong 
aversion to the idea of being confined within a 
small, limited sphere.” 

The Germans show a large development of this 
faculty ; the French much less. In the English 
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it is generally well developed. Among literary 
and scientific men, Byron, Pope, Campbell, Reid, 
Locke, Newton, Sidney Smith (fig. 13), Franklin, 





Watt, Herschel, Buckle, and Herbert Spencer (see 
portrait on another page) are examples of its de- 
velopment and activity. 

' CORRESPONDENCE.—A clear perception of the 
fitness of things, and the correspondence of one thing with 
a' other.— Redfield. 

According to Dr. Redfield, two lateral promi- 
nences at the end of the nose (fig. 13) indicate 
the faculty of Correspondence. This siga, when 
large, makes the nose appear as if 
it were divided into lateral halves. 

To ascertain its development, when — 

not obvious to the eye, press the 
thumb upward upon the end of the 
nose. A person with this sign 
large has a clear perception of the 
fitness of things, and the corre- Fie. 14, 
spondence of one thing with another, and a 
quick sense of propriety in manners, dress, and 
everything else. 





Fie. 15.—Lavater. 


COURAGE.—That quality of the mind which enables 
one to encounter danger and difficulties with fiemness or 
without depression; vulor; boldness; resolution.— Wed- 
ster. 

Mere animal or physical courage results from 
the action of Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
Moral courage requires the co-operative activily 
of the higher faculties. See « Bravery.” 
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SOME ARTS OF BEAUTY. 

“ Beauty is ever that divine thing the ancients 
painted it ;” and though it may sometimes prove 
a fatal legacy to an ill-trained, weak-minded 
girl, yet it is oftener a blessing than otherwise, 
and mothers ought to strive by all proper means 
to make their daughters beautiful and engaging 
as well as virtuous and truthful—and beauty can 
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plained in our “ New Physiognomy” ($4), now 
in process of publication. See, also, “ Hints To- 
ward Physical Perfection, or the Philosophy of 
Human Beauty” ($1 75)). 

a 


Tue Face or Curist.—One of the most cele- 
brated Italian artists was employed in painting 


| the Last Supper of our Lord. One by one he 


be so greatly promoted, nay, it may be almost | 


created, by watchful care and knowledge. 
Any child that has tolerable features may be 


made pretty, if not beautiful, by proper food, | 


fresh air, good temper, and education. 

Beauty of expression is the most enduring and 

highest kind of beauty, and the expression of the 
countenance is undoubtedly more to be controlled 
and improved by culture than is fairness of com- 
plexion. Every day we see faces ugly and dis- 
torted by crossness, anger, revenge, and sensual- 
ity, which were once bright and lovely with the 
innocence and smiles.of childhood. What has 
changed them so greatly, if not coarse food and 
bad passions ? 
* Every cross, jealous, proud, scornful feeling, 
like every blow of the chisel upon marble, serves 
to carve a line upon the features, and each time 
such feelings are indulged, the work of the invis- 
ible carver is deepened, until the face is made 
ugly by unkind and unholy thoughts and pas- 
sions. 

In the same way kind, pure thoughts, gentle- 
ness of word and deed, leave their impress, mak- 
ing bad complexions and common features al- 
most radiant with the beauty of goodness. 

Education, both intellectual and moral, in- 
creases beauty ; a countenance beaming with in- 
telligence, united to a gentle winning manner, 
will always be thought lovely by sensible people, 
if it has no other charm, and this beauty will en- 
dure through life. 

Any one may prove the power of education 
upon the features by noticing the ignorant, vi- 
cious children who are sent to a school of reform, 
where they are properly fed and instructed. Day 
by day, as they receive new ideas of right and 
wroug and think new thoughts, their eyes bright- 
en, their cheeks assume a deeper color, and the 
whole expression of the face changes. 

How noble are the faces of most men known 
for their culture and genius! so noble, that in 
any crowd they would be noticed and remarked 
upon, though unknown. It is not that they are, 
in the common acceptation of the term, hand- 
some men, but because education and intelli- 
gence have wrought upon their features till they 
are grand as the sculptured faces of heroes and 
demi-gods. If every mother and teacher would 
but take the requisite care in the physical and 
moral culture of the young, in two generations 
the appearance of the race might be vastly im- 
proved. 

Let every guardian of youth, then, impress 
upon the young how they disfigure their faces by 
ill temper, idleness, and deceit, and beautify 
them by kindness, truth, and diligence in culti- 
vation of their minds. A. P. 

[This is an interesting and important subject, 
the philosophy of which will be found fully ex- 








studied the characters of the Apostles, and then 
settled in his mind and painted on canvas a form 


| and countenance in which any beholder might 


see character expressed. 

He then applied himself to the character of our 
Saviour. He studied the attributes of his mind 
and heart. He sought all the stores of his 
inventive fancy for a combination of features and 
complexion which should express these attributes 

-the conscious power, the wisdom, the holiness, 
the love, the mercy, the meekness, the patience, 
the ‘whole character of the Divine Redeemer. 
He sought long, intensely, but in vain. Every 
countenance he could imagine fell far below ; 
and at last he threw down his pencil in despair, 
declaring, “The face of Christ can not be 
painted !” 

[It would be possible for art to depict that 
which is human, but not the divine. Man com- 
prehends only that which is on his own plane, he 
can not comprehend the infinite—nor can he paint 
the soul. The artist could better paint the dead 
than the living Christ; though he could never 
equal the original. Artists generally put ¢hem- 
selves into their pictures. Take any dozen por- 
traits of widely different persons by one artist, 
and a marked resemblance will be discernible in 
them all. This has been remarked in the pictures 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, one of the most dis- 
tinguished portrait painters of Great Britain, and 
a close inspection of his works and his own 
portrait discloses this fact. The same is true of 
sculptors—a family resemblance will be seen in 
all their works.] 

TEMPER AND THE Vorce.—The influence of tem- 
per upon tone deserves much consideration. 
Habits of querulousness or ill-nature will commu- 
nicate a cat-like quality to the singing, as infalli- 
bly as they give a quality to the speaking, voice. 
That there really exist amiable tones is not an 
unfounded opinion. In the voice there is no de- 
ception: it is to many an index to the mind, 
denoting moral qualities ; and it may be remark- 
ed that the low, soft tones of gentle and amiable 
beings, whatever their musical endowments may 
be, seldom fail to please; besides which, the 
singing of ladies indicates the cultivation of their 
taste generally, and the embellishment of their 
mind. 

Erernity.—Eternity has no gray hairs. The 
flowers fade, the heart withers, man grows old 
and dies ; the world lies down in the sepulcher 
of ages ; but time writes no wrinkles on eternity. 
Eternity! stupendous thought! The ever-pres- 
ent, unborn, undecaying, and undying—the end- 
less chain composing the life of God—the golden 
thread entwining the destinies of the universe. 
Earth has its beauties, but time shrouds them for 
the grave ; its honors are but the sunshine of an 
hour ; palaces, they are but the gilded sepulcher ; 
its pleasures, they are but as bursting bubbles. 
Not so in the untried bourne. In the dwelling of 
the Almighty can come no footsteps of decay. 





Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of thetr kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson. 








HINTS FOR WIVES. 


Ir is not everywhere that we find the right wo- 
man in the right place. Can not every one re- 
member within the circles of his acquaintance 
married women that were “ cut out,” as the say- 
ing goes, for old maids, and rosy, loving, lovable 
old maids that certainly ought to have formed 
the centers to cheerful homes. Men make terri- 
ble mistakes sometimes in selecting their partners 
for life; but the actual burden of being irre- 
trievably mismated most generally falls on wo- 
man. Once married, there is no help for her; 
she must make the best or worst of it! 

But making the best of it don’t involve tri- 
umphing over all the old maids and young dam- 
sels of your acquaintance in the mere fact that 
you have got a real live husband. Be wise and 
avoid glorying overmuch in the title of Mrs., un- 
less you want to be scarified (figuratively) by 
sharp tongues and sbarper eyes. Sympathy may 
be voluntarily accorded, but it doesn’t do to de- 
mand it as a right. ; 

Manage your money matters for yourself. If 
your husband asks how your finances are expend- 
ed, give him the grand general sum-up, but avoid 
details. What business is it of his whether tape 
is four cents a yard or only three, or that you 
saved cash on the buttons and lavished it on rib- 
bons. Insist on your specific household allow- 
ance, and don’t be deluded into the humble peti- 
tion system. Buy economical things, but not 
cheap things; and let bargains alone as you 
would a réd-het poker. 

Don’t select the precise time when he comes 
into the house, an hungered and weary, to remind 
him that he has forgotten that brown paper par- 
cel at the grocer’s. Choose your moment more 
diplomatically, and it is possible that he may 
even be brought to confess that he was “a little 
careless.” 

Keep the kitchen mechanism es much out of 
sight as possible. Bridget is not a pleasant topic 
of conversation in the family circle ; neither do 
the price of ham and the fall in crockery possess 
any intrinsic charm. “Out of the abundance of 
the heart, the mouth speaketh ;” nevertheless, the 
mouth had better be kept closed on some points. 

It is just as well, occasionally, to display a 
little, we won’t call it obstinacy, but firmness. 
Remember Lot’s wife. Make np your minds 
definitely, and then go ahead. A wife ought to 
have her own way in at least three cases out of 
five ; and if she can’t secure it by direct opera- 
tions or strategy, she is a poor specimen of a 
woman. 

Insist on the privilege of expressing your opin- 
ion without let or hindrance. Refuse to be 
blighted by the calm “My dear—my dear, wo- 
men don’t comprehend these things,” which has 
been the death-knell of so many nice little logical 
discussions. Women do comprehend “ these 
things,” whether they include politics, theology, 
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or the revolutions of daily life. They should 
understard them—they should talk of them ; and 
whenever we see the lady of 4 house sit dumb 
and silent amid the eager debate of an absorbed 
circle, we know there is some screw loose. 

Try to be interested in whatever interests your 
husband. Let him see that the perpetual strife 
and wearying recurrence of his business existence 
are neither unappreciated or unnoticed by his 
wife. A touch of the hand, a look, a smile, are 
sometimes more than money or price to a worn- 
out business man. 

Don’t scold. If you are displeased, you can 
showitin a far more politic manner. The tongue 
is not always the best instrument of retaliation. 
nor the most dignified. Clean house just at the 
commencement of a rainy week; let the white- 
washers and paper-hangers loose in his study 
without warning ; misplace his slippers; forget 
the receipt of his favorite pudding ; avenge your 
wrongs in any way you please except by scold- 
ing. No woman ever yet gained anything by 
imitating the example of Mrs. Xantippe. 

On no account allow him to fall into the habit 
of “going round to see Jones” after tea, neither 
encourage him in the pursuit of “just a mouthful 
of fresh air” when the chimney smokes and the 
children are not in the best humor possible. Slip 
your arm quietly under his ; tell him you will go 
too, and don’t allow yourself to be shaken off. 
8o shall your diplomacy meet its rich reward. 

Remember that comparisons are odious. If 
your husband enlarges on the skillful housekeep- 
ing of Mrs. A., you can wax eloquent on Mr. A.’s 
fine taste in pictures and elegant style of wearing 
his hair ; it will probably produce the desired 
effect. 

Ask your husband’s advice wherever you don’t 
happen to have much individual choice or prefer- 
ence of yourown. A man likes prodigiously to 
pronounce judgment in trifles. To decide upon 
the color of a ribbon or the pattern of wall-paper 
will sometimes afford him considerable satisfac- 
tion, besides giving him the pleasurable sensation 
of fancying that he is master of his own house 
But, and if, the advice don’t coincide with your 
taste—why, don’t take it. 

Keep up the outward semblance of wifely hu- 
mility at all hazards. “I'll ask my husband,” 
* Pll see what Mr. Brown thinks,” are very easily 
spoken ; and if Mr. Brown has a soul equal to the 
occasion, he will appreciate the pleasant little 
fiction. 

Never allow yourself to forget that economy is 
not always, like honesty, “the best policy.” It 
is better to keep an additional servant than to 
wear life and strength away in the everlasting 
treadmill of household labor ; it is wiser to put 
out your sewing than to sit over unmade aprons 
and unmended stockings until eyes, head, back, 
and fingers are all aching in chorus, and your 
weary hands refuse their allotted task. If your 
husband objects to the expense of the thing, just 
ascertain his daily disbursements in the matter of 
cigars, lunches, and other trifles, and compare 
notes. He won’t press the subject. 

Of course it is all very well to talk about the 
duty of wives, but where is a husband’s duty? 
“ Never speak unkindly to your husband.” “ Al- 
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ways meet him with a smile.” “It is a man’s | 
business to earn, a woman’s to save.” “Let 
home be cheerful, under any circumstances,” etc., 
ete., etc. Why, one could fill a quarto volume with 
the compact little doses of good advice that stare 
at you from the corners of country newspapers 
and the pages of good, sensible, common-place 
books, as if every woman in any degree deserving 
of the name didn’t know enough to regulate her 
own conduct in these respects. Given a good 
husband, and you may depend upon it the woman 
won't find any difficulty in “ smiling,” “ saving,” 
and being cheerful. But a careless, selfish, mo- 
nopolizing mortal, who regards his wife as a mere 
machine, upon which to vent his spleen and 
wreak the petulance and ill-temper he would not 
dare to show a man like himself, who can blame 
women for sinking into dilapidated, hopeless, life- 
less, down-at-the-heel-hood, with such a dead 
weight tied round her neck? Not we! Legisla- 
tion can’t reach her case—equity has no control 
over its exigencies—time only makes the matter 
more irremediable. Nothing but death can set 
her free from the galling bondhge. 

And so, when the world says, with a shake of 
its wise head, “Poor Jennings has a very bad 
wife,”’ we ask ourselves, in the depths of our own 
heart, “ And what sort of a husband has poor 
Jennings’ wife?” There are two sides to every 
grievance, and perhaps the world sees only one. 

To be sure, it is natural enough for a man to 
wish and expect his home to be a sweet haven of 
rest after the day’s toil and excitement, but it is 
not always a reasonable expectation. Home is 
nothing more than a tiny segment of the world in 
general, and the world does not accommodate 
itself to the wishes or preferences of any indi- 
vidual man that we know of. Wall Street does 
not meet him with a smile ; bis brother merchants 
do not put any constraint on their natural words 
to suit his temperament. On the contrary, he is 
obliged to take things as they are; and why 
should he expect anything more of the over- 
worked, over-wearied, frail creature whom the 
world calls his wife? Is this the chivalry of the 
nineteenth century ? 

Now, if we were a man, we should undoubt- 
edly like to find home pleasant; but then we 
should expect to furnish a little of the sunshine 
ourselves. We wouldn’t come home crosser than 
a hyena because it rains, and our teeth grumbled, 
and our bones twinged rheumatically. No, we 
would kiss our wife, and give the baby a toss, and 
pat pussy’s head, and declare that cold beef and 
greens was the dinner above all that we most 
relished, with hypocrisy that never would be put 
to our debit account in the record above. And 
then we should sit down afterward and read the 
paper to our wife, and tell her all the little inci- 
dents of the down-town day, and pay her just as 
much affectionate attention as if she wasn’t wed- 
ding-ringed down to us for life. That’s our idea 
of a first-class husband. 

Mrs. Georce Wasnineton WYLLYs. 


—__— oe 


Every man is not so much a workman in the 
world as a suggestion of what is to be. Men walk 
as prophecies of the next age. 
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LOVE OF HOME. 


Tuts feeling is one of the strongest among the 
affections, but, like the rest of them, it may be 
transferred. In youth and middle age it takes a 
strong hold on home and country, but later in 
life it becomes spiritualized, and he gets weaned 
as it were from his earthly habitation, and seeks 
instead the ‘* house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

This feeling is inherent in bird, beast, and 
man—is manifested through a particular organ 
of the brain, and is weak or strong according to 
the fullness of its development. But how ir it 
that men who emigrate to other countries always 
retain a longing for the old birth-place? It is 
simply natural that it should be so. It is the 
same toward an old friend ora lover; and un- 
less the feeling becomes modified or reversed by 
having a bad home—a home with a despotic or 
dissipated father or a severe-tempered mother, or 
by some other cause—all men cherish a love for 
the land and home of their birth. Is there an 
Irishman in America, however improved his cir- 
cumstances, who does not hope to set foot again on 
the dearold Emeraldisle? Isthere a German who 
does not desire to revisit his “ father-land?” or 
even a Scot who does not sigh for the hills and 
heather of his former Highland home? And how 
is it with our peregrinating Americans who emi- 
grate West? do they not promise themselves and 
their friends to return to the old homestead ? 
Yes! and so they do ; but having taken root in 
other soil; having established themselves and 
obtained new and better homes, with growing 
families, they become wonted to the change. 
When they do return years afterward to the old 
hermitage, they are only disappointed in finding 
nothing as they left it. A new generation has 
sprung up ; the progress of improvement has al- 
tered the aspect of the pluce, and the faces once 
familiar have passed away ; all things are be- 
come new. The visitor is simply a stranger 
where once his youthful feet sported. He feels 
sad, disappointed, and hurries back to his West- 
ern abode more and more contented with his 
adopted home, where he now expects his earthly 
frame will find its ultimate rest. 


Home-sickness is like love-sickness—reader, 
have you ever suffered the affliction ?—and it will 
pass away the same. When we leave old homes 
we should take our affections with us to the new, 
and when we lose old friends we must form new 
ones to take their places. Yovr love for home is 
no stronger than that of others, nor are your 
friends better than the friends of others. All 
friendly people find friends everywhere ; and if 
we would have friends, we have only to be 
friendly. There is a sort of bigotry in many who 
insist upon it that their “rocks and hills’ are 
more beautiful than those of others, and they 
work themselves up into a kind of misery in 
longing for that which circumstances prevent 
them from enjoying. This is the class who con- 
gratulate themselves that they were born in a 
particular State, county, or town, as though they 
were better for it, especially those who are from 
the “ granite hills” of New England and the icy 
regions of Greenland; each thinks his own na- 
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tive land the best; while we who have traveled, 
quite agree with the Englishman who remarked, 


that “Scotland is a capital country to emigrate | 


from ;” 


and we think the same is true of New En- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


gland, which is perhaps the best nursery-ground 


in America. Started in sterile soil, the growth at 
first is slow, and reared where habits of industry, 
economy, and mechanical ingenuity are early 


developed, together with a strong religious ten- 


| 
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will carry them prematurely to their graves. I 
apprehend the great trouble is in want of a phys- 
ical efucation. This will bring about a more 
simple and natural style of dress conducive to a 
freer action of all parts of the system and.better 


| health. Now none can deny that there is too great 


deney, the nursling is in a good condition to | 
be transplanted into a deeper, wider, and more | 


generous soil, which is found farther South and 
West. 
A New Englander who goes from home and 


takes a position otherwhere, generally rises and | 


succeeds. So a Scot who emigrates to India, 
Australia, or America, becomes a leading spirit. 

We have heard and read a great deal about 
“ Home, sweet home!” but our own experience, 


and we think that of most others, is to the effect | 


that the true home is “ where the heart is.” 
heart, although it may cling to the place—the 
old and early habitation—to a considerable ex 


The | 


| mit, but because “the other girls do.” 


teat, yet its chief fondness is engrossed by those | 
who as our near and dear friends touch the | 


tenderest chords of our nature; and when we 
leave the place, if those loved ones accompany 
us, we find but little difficulty in satisfying our- 
If the 
locus in quo be physically more beautiful than 
that left behind with perhaps many a tear, yet 
so much sooner do we become reconciled to the 
transition 


selves wherever destiny may locate us. 


As to State or national pride, we would not | 


encourage it, but let each individual be judged 


| 
| 


on his own merits, be bis nationality what it | 


may. “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


Are not | 


mankind brethren? Is not the whole world 
given by God as the heritage of man? Are 
there geographical lines in heaven? Then let 


us make our love of home subservient to our | 


higher natures and in accordance with His pur- 
poses and will. 


OUR GIRLS. 





Mr. Eprrorn—There is no part of your highly 
esteemed JoUrNaL more interesting than that of 
“Our Social Relations.” Anything that comes 
under this department is read with care, although 
hitting me often severely. 

Now, Iam a man, and unknown to fame. In 
these respects differing from Mrs, Geo. W. Wyllys 
as in opinions of various causes that make the 
relation of the sexes inharmonious. I respect- 
fully beg leave to throw ont a few hints, or, rather, 
give my masculine ideas on various points in the 
social education of the sexes, 

There is from the very beginning of training of 
our youth wrong modes of thonght and action; 
and much more at variaree with a proper system 
in that of girls than boys. 
up on the idea, papa is a person to gratify each 
pecuniary desire 
fashionable school. 
with a little useful knowledge, many frivolous 
and even injurious ideas ; 


a difference between the males and females of our 
race. In no other department of creation do we 
see so vast a difference in the physical endurance. 
The female organization is finer and incapable 
of as long action, but as healthy and more per- 
fect ; and the more perfect the physical, the better 
the intellectual, and greater intelligence upon 
books, wars, and politics. At present so much 
time is given to fashionable dressing, that our 
girls have not time to inform themselves upon 
current events. “ Open the purse-strings.” I 
think that generally we can not complain of want 
of economy by our girls. The extravagance is in 
the waste of time in fixing “frisky friJlings” to 
decorate their persons, not for the eyes of the 
gentlemen, as the ladies of my acquaintance ad- 
It is 
carried to excess,and gives them no time to in- 
form themselves upon business and kindred topics 
that must necessarily interest the men, as from 
them comes all the money for the gratification of 
all desires. 

In this we are all blamable. Did the necessity 
exist, how soon would they acquire it. Our girls 
now are quite excluded from business employ- 
ments that give a liberal idea of the wants and 
magnitude of our great world of business. Where 
they are allowed to engage, how inadequately re- 
warded! Certainly they ought to receive the same 
So small 
a compensation prevents many poor girls from 
acquiring an education, for when dependent upon 
their own labor, it is impossible to clothe them- 
selves and pay the expenses of schooling. Thus 
they are forced to a life of excessive labor, or to 
marry at the first offer, and get all the money pos- 
sible from their beloved. Who would not do the 
same? I certainly would. A truer compensation 
is the demand of the working-girls. A simpler 
dress, that they may have more leisure to acquire 
useful information upon those topics that en- 
gross the attention of the men, who now seek 
every means to gratify each desire of the loved 
ones. 


pay for the same labor as the men. 


Let there be a perfect understanding, mutual 
confidence, and no more would the husband seek 
other society or neglect to take you when he 
drives. 

Are men so unwise that the ornaments of dress 
secure attention or attract them more than true 
moral worth? Girls, beware, for only the worth- 
less are pleased with such ostentation, and they 


| are those who make your niggardly don’t-bother- 


The most are brought | 


They are to be educated ina | 
This means a place to gain, | 


to dress fashionably, | 


becoming a puny set of beings, with distorted, 


4 
WN unhealthy bodies, and the seeds of disease that 


me husband. You need fear no neglect, if able 
to talk and consult with him who is to provide 
you with the necessaries and surround you with 
the luxuries of life. To this the whole attention 
is givén. And when you are not interested as 
much in the gaining as in the spending, he is apt 
to retire within himself, and show you a bearish 
sociability. 

Let there be a place at home sacred from all 


| ideas of toil—a sanctum of domestic love and 
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sociability, where never intrudes the cross word 
and sour look. With a pleasunt word and smile 
welcome him as he comes from the sharp conflict 
with bis fellows. You say are we always to wear 
a smiling face to chase away his frown? The 
children have been vexatious, can we always bear 
it smilingly? Know this, wives, that when assur- 
ed of a habitually pleasant reception, the frown 
will be left at the office, put from the faces, closed 
with the ledger. It is utterly impossible to do 
otherwise, for like begets like, as surely as oper- 
ate nature’s laws. Become to him a necessary 
part and parcel, a wife in every respect, and he 
will not fail to respond. If he does not, then put 
him down as one of those to whom Mrs. Wyllys 
has not addressed any hints. 

Can we not in these times of revolution and re- 
form, when the last wreck of barbarism is van- 
ishing before light of liberty, while a free, ran- 
somed nation shouts hosannas—can we not banish 
all false ideas of fashion, and live a rational ex- 
istence in greater accordance with the plainest 
laws that govern our physical and social being? 

J. H. P. 


—_——~ 


AN OLD MAID—TO THE GIRLS 


“ How do you do, old maid?” Thus was I ac- 
costed yesterday, not merely in sport, but with 
evident sarcasm on the part of the interragator. 
Well, how did I receive it? Did it cast a gloom 
over my mind, such as in my girlish years I 
might have imagined would have been the in- 
evitable result? Did it cause me to feel that 
life had been a failure? That its fondest hopes, 
its brightest dreams, its highest aims were all 
forever past unrealized? Why, no; it only 
brought to my mind the simple fact that I was an 
old maid—a circumstance of which I had almost 
become unconscious, and perhaps needed re- 
minding. 

Yes, an old maid of thirty-four, with the bloom 
faded from my cheek, my eye less bright, and 
my step less elastic than in the days of early girl- 
hood—the sweet days of yore! Yes, an old 
maid, with no warm, manly heart to beat re- 
sponsive to my own; no strong earthly arm on 
which to lean. 

Girls, don’t you pityme? Why, you need not, 
and just for this reason, that I am (for all that) a 
happy old maid. Now, do not say “ Impossi- 
ble!” for it is an undeniable fact. Not but what 
I have hours of sadness and shed tears of sorrow, 
but let me tell you for what I weep. ‘Tis this: 
that the sweet thoughts the angels gave me have 
been no more fondly cherished, and the work 
they bade me do has been no more trustingly 
performed. Yes, girls, for even I had my mis- 
sion, and trusting to my heavenly Father’s care, 
to its fulfillment I have sought to consecrate my 
life. And then, again, I weep that the loved and 
cherished mother, whose failing health and de- 
clining years have long shared my tenderest care 
and sympathy, now sleeps the sleep of death. 
Oh, it was sad, so sad to lose my mother! But 
when my spirit bowed in anguish, and I felt 
that earth’s strongest tie was broken, the angels 
brought me messages of hope and love, and 
poured into my wounded heart the balm of con- 
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solation, so that I am happy now with a calm 
contentment and a chastened joy. 

And would you believe it? only the other day 
one of my nieces (dear young girls, how little 
they know of life!) said she would like, when she 
grew up, to be an old maid just like Aunt Ettie, 
and live with papa and mamma, and take care 
of them when they were old; she thought she 
should be so happy. Ah! thought I, you will 
not say just so when you are a few years older— 
when, blushing in your maiden charms, you 
dream the first sweet dream of love. Nor would 
I have you miss that dream, for who may tell 
how much of happiness it sheds along life’s path- 
way to know that even though unrealized, we 
too have shared in this bequeathal of our heavenly 
Father’s love, and that, though unexplored, this 
enchanted ground still forms a part of our 
inheritance! And what true-hearted woman is 
there, old maid though she may be, who has not 
cherished in her heart a fond ideal, spiritualized, 
perchance, by the lapse of years? And though 
it may never become identified with any one of 
the brotherhood of man, yet it casts a charm of 
romance around the still throbbing heart. 

Fy, girls! what have I been saying? Fine 
talk for an old maid, who ought to have more of a 
sense of propriety. Oxtp Mai. 

a I 


SELECTING COMPANIONS. 


[A Fair correspondent sends us some very good 
hints on this subject, but this department (which 
is very popular with all, and especially the young 
folks, we are told) is so full, that we can not 
make room for the whole of her racy little com- 
munication. She says :] 

“Some denounce short courtships, and some 
long ones. Some are too careless, and some too 
prying. If a man was going to buy a horse, he 
would not want a balky or hard-bitted one, but 
one of a kind disposition, ready to do its work as 
it should be done at all times ; and he would look 
into its mouth to see what condition that was in. 
So I think all companion-seekers should do—look 
well to what they take. Let the girls observe she 
every-day conduct habits of those who are seek- 
ing their hands. See whether they are disposed 
to be benevolent—always ready to open their 
hearts at home as well as abroad. Like the 
horse-buyer, examine the mouth, raise the mous- 
tache, and see if the mouth is filled with kiseing- 
comfits to sweeten the breath after taking a glass 
of brandy or a cigar or quid. Notice if the 
would-be husband prefers the grocery or tavern 
to his pleasant home-circle with his mother and 
sisters, reading to them while they are perform- 
ing some work of necessity for him ; if he is ready 
to lift a burden from any one, when he can just 
as well as not, and without hurting his manly 
dignity. If he is all right in these things. and 
has a newborn heart lifted to Him who promises 
a rich inh-ritance to the faithful, then, girls, catch 
him if you can, for he is a jewel! 

“ Let the young men do the same. It is not non- 
sense for a man to find out whether the one his 
heart is inclined to love is a good housekeeper or 
not, or whether she is tidy in her apparel when 
doing her work ; for it’s just as essential that she 
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should keep her person neat in the kitchen as in 
the parlor. Yes, let him go into the work-room 
when she least expects him, for as she keeps her 
father’s house so will she keep ber own. "Tf she 
lets the dust gather on the furniture until it isa 
month old, while she spends her time reading a 
novel, then will sorrow and shame go with her to 
your home. 

* Select, and then love, should be the motto of 
all. Let all live so as to be selected or pre- 
ferred, then when the ‘ knot is tied’ the honey- 
moon will last through life. Metta.” 


ee 


BETRAYED. 
Sux lies there coffined, cold and dead, 
Wrapped in a snowy s"roud ; 
Bright scarlet flowers are ’round her spread— 
O heart! beat not so loud. 


Hush! O my soul! thy stormy grief, 
For heaven to earth is near ; 

Thou claimest this as thy belief, 
Then be thy thoughts of cheer. 


Look once again on that calm face, 
Arrange those buds with care, 

Then with thy pencil try to trace 
Pictures of life so fair. 


And then, again, so dark are they, 
Their shades I can not fuse ; 

For night is strangely mixed with day, 
Soft white with blood-red hues. 


In the sweet spring the tall trees shout 
With joy unto the sky, 

Waters sky-painted echo out 
From their clear depths the ery. 


‘Mid songs and shouts of joy her youth 
By God was ushered in, 

Ah, little thought she of the ruth 
The afier-years would bring! 


Then came the time of life so sweet, 
When bearts run o’er with love ; 

I saw her then with dancing feet,” 
Amid the sweet flowers move. 


And then I saw her on sharp thorns, 
With feet unshodden, tread ; 

As blackest nights oft follow morns, 
Born in the liquid red 


Or fleecy amber light. Too soon 
Her griefs so sore were met; 

Ere she had kuown life’s glorious noon, 
In tears its sun had set. 


A crowd of mourners gather here, 
And cast their roses down— 

Their tear-wet roses on her bier, 
Our loved and lovely one. 


Is there among the crowd around 
The one she loved so well? 

Comes to his ear the mournful sound 
Of the slow-tolling bell ? 


Upon her heart, so white and fair, 
With an enchanter’s skill, 

He painted pictures swect and rare, 
Just as he chanced to will. 


And when he willed, with a rude hand 
He dashed their beauty out, 

Not knowing that he loosed the bond 
That bound the soul about. 


Death came, and on her eyes now dawn 
Joys of the better land. 

Will not the pictures there be drawn, 
Toned by a juster Hand? 


MEADVILLE, Pa. E. L. D. 
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A Romantic Matcu.—A “son of the plane,” 
to trade, belonging to Inverness, went to the | 
banks of Loch Ness to make repairs on a house 
occupied by an English gentleman during the 
summer of 1863. While there engaged he found 
time to “‘ make love” to one of the maids in at- 
tendance on the young misses ; and she, seeing 
no obstacle in the way, bestowed her affections , 
upon him. In a very short time a proposal to | 
meet at the “hymeneal altar” was made. Un- 
happily it was not carried ou!, owing to the “ fair 
one’s” master signifying his intention of return- | 
ing to England sooner then he expected. Hav- | 
ing to fulfill her engagement, she had to go also. |! 
Not without many a tear, farewell, and promise to | 
write, did the two part; but, alas! to part to 
meet no more. Soon afier returning to England 
she became ill, and in a short time the “ cold 
hand of death” was laid upon her. The deceas- 
ed’s sister wrote to the “sweetheart” in Inver- 
ness a long letter informing him of her sister’s 
death, and winding up with all sorts of expres- 
sions of sympathy. No sooner did he receive 
this letter than he wrote back again. A regular 
correspondence ensued, and ended in his propos- 
ing “marriage” to the “ young lady” he never 
saw. Need I say that it was accepted? Shortly 
afterward the ‘‘ wedding-day” was appointed, 
and on that day the “bride” was to arrive by 
train. Long before the train was due, the 
“bridegroom” was pacing the platform, eagerly 
waiting its arrival ; and no sooner did it arrive 
than among the first to set foot upon the platform 
was bis lady love. After all the warm congratu- 
lations were over, the “ happy pair’ drove to the 
residence of a minister, where there and then 
they became “ one flesh.” No more remains to 
be said of these two than that they are now 
enjoying good health, living comfortably, and as 
“happy as the day is long,” in Inverness. 

[We presume they exchanged photographs, and 
possibly, obtained a careful phrenological an- 
alysis of the character of each other. In this 
case, they could do their courting almost as 
well by correspondence as by personal inter- 
views. ] 

CHARACTER.—What all men agree to honor is 
justice, truth-speaking, good-will, and good ac- 
tion. It is the science of substance, not of show 
—the what, and not the how—that which all men 
profess to regard,.and by their real respect for 
which they recommend themselves to each other. 
Men may well come together to confirm their 
confidence in each other. The moral cause of the 
world lies behind all else in the mind. It is for 
God—it is to God—that all works. Itis for bene- 
fit that the universe subsists. He is immoral who 
is acting to any private end. He is moral whose 
aim or motive may become a universal rule. 

Theright direction of the willis merals. There 
is somewhat constitutional to man to do—some- 
what that he does with joy; with the consent of 
all men and things. Nature backs him in doing. 
The sea calls to him with tides and waves, the air 
makes his words musical, all creatures treat him 
as a benefactor. Men fall from him when he 
withholds to do this. In morals, we use the uni- 
versal forces to augment our own, by choosing to 
do that which is constitutional, which we call the 
right. We draw on immense strength and sup- 
port. Unlooked-for aid comes tous. What we 
call miracles appear.— Emerson. 





A BOARDING-HOUSE keeper advertises in a New 
York paper, “Single gentlemen furnished with 
pleasant rooms, also one or two gentlemen with 
wives.” This, the Atlas says, is a match for the 
steamboat captain’s card of a water excursion — 
“Tickets 25 cents. Children half-price—to be 








had at the landing.” 
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A SANDWICH 


ISLAND 


On Ethnologn. 


True Christianity will cain by every step which ts made in the 
Kuowledge of man. —Spurtheim 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDERS. 


Tue natives of the Sandwich Islands belong to 
what Pritchard calls the Polynesian Branch of 
the Malayo-Polynesian Race. 

The Tabitians are considered by Lesson as the 
He says that 
all the Tubitians, almost without exception, are 
very handsome men ; their limbs are of graceful 


type of the whole Polynesian race. 


proportions, but at the same time robust; the 
muscular parts are everywhere covered with a 
thick cellular tissue, which softens the contour of 
their projecting lines. Their physiognomy has 
generally a mild, and gentle, and frank expres- 
sion. The head of the Tahitian would be Euro- 
pean, were it not for the spreading out of the 
nostrils (lépatement des narines), and the too 
great thickness of the lips 

Their complexion is light brown, varying 
toward white—a really fine brunette in many 
eases—their hair black, brown, and even red; 
and a seanty curling beard. 

Biumeubach has figured the skull of a Tabitian, 
and one of a native of the Marquesas, who are 
very nearly related to the Tahitians. He remarks 
tbat the former is somewhat narrow in form, but 
remarkably prominent at the summit, the upper 
jaw somewhat prominent—a ridge extending 
from the middle of the forehead over the vertex. 
The forms of these skulls in Blumenbach’s plates 
are among the finest in his Decades, and differ 
little from those of Europeans. 

ee 

You never need think you can turn over any 
old stone or any old falsehood without a terrible 


squirming and scattering of the horrid little pop- | 
\ nlation that dwells under it. 


MAN 





A FRENCHMAN ON THE ENGLISH. 


A Frencu gentleman in London, writing to a 
friend in Paris, says: “I have assisted at a pub- 
lie dinner for the first time. Of late years the 
banquet has become more familiar in France, and 
we employ most familiarly, as you are aware, the 
English words ‘ toast’ and ‘speech,’ which mean 
very important features of a public dinner in this 
country. I must begin by saying that I never 
met with so many good-natured people in my life 
as at the grand banquet at the Tavern. I 
was placed between two gentlemen who kindly 
offered me fish. flesh, and fowl; and oh! how 
many times to take wine! I think they both told 
me they were sure that the Emperor Napoleon 
was a‘ good fellow’ a dozen times, and that in- 
vasion was ‘humbug; I give you the original 
word. I was politely invited to meet them at 
their country chateanx at Cockham, Hockham, or 
Stockham (I forget which), but I have the card. 
What pained me was to find several beautiful la- 
dies present, placed up in a gallery at the end of 
the room, and there watching us ugly men eat- 
ing our dinner below! What a strange custom, 
and what a singular habit, thought I, for the 
Japanese ambassadors to write home when they 
tonch on the civilization of the English! ‘My 
good ——,’ said I to my neighbor, ‘ why not ask 
those ladies to descend and join us? Permit me 
togoand * * *® ‘There now, you sit still, 
my friend,’ growled out Mr. B—ggs, ‘ they’re all 
right.’ This eternal ‘all right!’ It is not all 
right ; it is a wicked, barbarous habit. I do not 
know if the ladies of England ever give public 
dinners, but if they do. I hope they put the gen- 
tlemen up in the galleries ; that is only common 
justice. Why do puissantes et orqueilleuses bean- 
tiful miladies submit to such customs? O these 








| dinners! I never before sat at table so many 
| hours. It was not the eating and drinking, but 

the speeches. Oh, dear me. so long! so very 
long! and every one, too, wishing that orators 


| would not say so much. 





A SANDWICH ISLAND WOMAN. 





Here met for pleasure, 
and so happy until the speeches began ; why 
poison such a delightful night? And how solemn 
some of the aldermen looked while orators deliv- 
ered their long, long addresses! Are they ser- 
mons, thought I, that every one looks so solemn— 
or do these hot wines of Spain and Portugal pro- 
duce a sad and thoughtful expression of the face? 
If Bacchus were introduced at the end of one of 
these dinners, and presented as M. Dionysius to 
prevent all suspicion on the part of the non- 
classical prefect and his friends, would he not 
feel humiliated at finding such sad results grow- 
ing out of the joyous, riotous, gay associations of 
the grape? I suspect that much of the happi- 
ness of the English consists in a sort of well-fed 
melancholy. But the speeches! I think it is a 
great error to make speeches after dinner. Would 
not the speeches of the British deputies be shorter 
and more to the point if they were delivered at 
ten or eleven o’clock in the morning, instead of 
at those hours after dinner [at night ?], and when 
orators are so much stimulated by the hot and 
strong wines of Spain and Portugal? For my 
taste, all the public performances are too long in 
England. The programme of some of the con- 
certs is terrible to contemplate, as if it were not 
possible to have too much harmony in this 
world as well as too little discord.” 


[The English are slow, but long-winded. The 
French are quick and versatile. ] 
a ee 


A MAN that everybody knows to be a liar may 
perhaps be excused for lying. It seems to do 
him a vast deal of good, and nobody any harm. 


Tue most recent case of absence of mind is 
that of an editor who lately copied from a hostile 
paper one of his own articles, and headed it 
“ Wretched attempt at wit.” 


A New York paper recently dubbed the oil 
millionaires “ Petrolians” A Boston paper says, 
“ Why not call them Gent-iles ??’ 
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“EXTERMINATION.” 


Durinc the war, when the question of submis- 
sion, subjugation, or extermination was every- 
where discussed, very few, we apprehend, real- 
ized the extent to which the Southern pecple 
were then being “exterminated.” Like rebell- 
ious children, their leaders said plainly, that 
they would rather die than submit; and they 
died! It is true there were many who still clung 
to life, and finally laid down their arms in sub- 
mission ; but who believes that the leaders con- 
sidered themselves conquered? Who believes 
that they for a moment regretted the course they 
had pursued? Where are the manifestations of 
repentance? We have seen nothing of them. 
Time may wear off the spirit of hatred toward 
Abolitionists and Northerners which has taken 
such deep root in their minds, but the loss of 
property and the loss of power have not yet 
molded their spirits into anything like peni- 
tence, meekness, or humility. On the contrary, 
the spirit of resistance is as strong to-duy as at 
the beginning of the rebellion on the part of the 
leading rebels ; and if they have anything to re- 
gret it is that they did not succeed in their at- 
tempt to overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment and establish an aristocracy of their own, 
based on slavery. For all the repentant rebels 
one may meet, he will meet a hundred who would 
rise in resistance to-morrow if they saw the least 
hope of success. But how many of them have 
been exterminated, the following will help to 
show : 

Not long ago, a lady of a distinguished family 
from Mississippi, whom we had met at her own 
beautiful home in the capital of that State, called 
at our rooms on Broadway, partly to renew old 
acquaintance, and partly on a professional er- 
rand To the inquiry as to other members of her 
family, she answered: “ Would you believe it? 
I am one of the most desolate and unhappy 
beings in existence. Since this war began I 
have lost my husband, my father and mother, 
two sisters, and other relatives by death.” We 
inquired the eause. Were they in the army? 
How was it? She replied: “My parents were 
somewhat aged, though apparently in perfect 
health, and it may be said that they died with 
old age; still, their chances seemed good for 
many years more. My husband was in the prime 
of manhood, and died without a visible cause. 
The same is true of my sisters—they seemed to 
be completely broken-hearted.” She added, that 
“large numbers of the best families in our State 
have dropped off and passed away without dis- 
ease or protracted illness; they lose their appe- 
tites, become pale and desponding, and give up 
the ghost almost without a struggle.” 

We inquired if there had been any epidemic 
like that of yellow fever or cholera to which 
this region of country had sometimes been sub- 
jected? She replied— 

“No, nothing of the kind ; and why the Al- 
mighty permits me to remain alone in the world, 
as it were, I can not understand. Life is only a 
burden to me, and I have prayed that I might go 
too. Out property has been wasted, our servants 
scattered, our homes invaded by reckless raiders 

















in sorrow for the weakness and 
wickedness of our fellow-men. 
Let the dead bury their dead ; 
let bygones be bygones ; let the 
past be forgotten; let us live 
for the living, nor mourn or 
grieve for the departed. Our 
regrets and lamentations can 
not reinstate them. Our efforts 
should be to make better the 
conditions of the survivors. To 
them let us direct our attention 
and exert ourselves in their be- 
half. They who live. will have 
learned a lesson never to be 
forgotten ; and as for ourselves, 
if we but do right, we shall be 
justified in the sight of Heaven 
and approved by the world. 


ee te 


DEATH OF SIR JOSEPH 
PAXTON. 


Our advices from England 
mention the death of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, C.B., the architect of 
the first exhibition building in 
London, in 1851, known as the 
Crystal Palace. Born of the 
humblest parentage, by his in- 
nate ability he rose to a position 
of honor and emolument. En- 
tering the service of the late 
Duke of Devonshire as a land- 
scape gardener, he rose till the 
magnificent grounds of Chats- 
worth were placed under his 
sole charge. When the great 
exhibition project was inaugu- 
rated by Prince Albert, Paxton 
had just designed for his em- 
ployer’s garden a palm-house of 














and foragers from both the Federal and Confed- 
erate armies, and we who survive have suffered 
living deatbs.”’ 

We inquired if this state of facts extended 


* beyond her own city and State. She replied— 


“ Yes, it is true throughout the South, and 
thousands of the best families—those in affluent 
circumstances, have been thus cut off as if by a 
pestilence, and there are but comparatively few 
left to suffer alone.” 


To us this was a sad but evidently a true reve- 
lation, and we then saw what was meant by the 
term “extermination.” It was not to be brought 
about, as one would infer, by the direct applica- 
tion of the sword or the bayonet—by imprison- 
ment or starvation, but by broken spirits and 
wounded pride; by despondency and humilia- 
tion; by “subjugation.” This has taken the 
lives of thousands, and to-day the flower of the 
Southern aristocracy lie in the grave, never to 
be resurrected until the day of judgment. Nor 
let this extermination be charged upon the 
North. It was the bad, ambitious, political 
leaders of the South—those rabid fire-eaters, un- 
principled demagogues, who in defiance of the 
powers of man and God brought destruction and 
death upon themselves and their families. Bro- 
ken-hearted, broken-spirited, impoverished, sub- 
dued ; like a tree stricken by lightning, stripped 
of its foliage, its branches, and its grandeur, the 
South stands a dead skeleton of its former self. 

We relate these facts in no spirit of malice, but 





glass and iron. The idea struck 
him that a building of similar construction would 
be available for the great international show. He 
followed up the thought ; his novel design was 
submitted by the Duke to the royal commission- 
ers, and with some doubt and hesitation was 
adopted. From comparative obscurity Paxton 
now rose at once to opulence and knighthood. 
He rendered important services to his country in 
other respects, and especially in organizing the 
army works’ corps of the Crimean war. He sat for 
some time in the British Parliament, was demo- 
cratic in his sympathies, and a great admirer of 
America. Born in 1804, he had reached his 
sixty-first year when his death occurred. 

Our portrait brings into bold relief Sir Joseph's 
large perceptive organs, and reveals at once the 
basis of his great practical talent. His Order, 
Calculation, Constructiveness, and Ideality were 
particularly prominent ; and Causality, Compari- 
son, and the organs of the moral sentiments were 
by no means deficient. He was a worker as well 
as a thinker, and a philanthropist as well as a 
patriot. The artist fails to do justice to the up- 
per back-head, which was not as deficient as here 
represented. He had a well-rounded head. 


a 
Jaw-Breakers.—In a poem by Hoffman, the 
German poet, who was expelled from the Prus- 


sian dominions, and the admission of his works 
prohibited, the following huge word appears : 
‘**$ teuer verweigerungverfassungsmassig berech - 
tigt,’’ meaning a man who is exempt by the 
constitution from the payment of taxes. We 
ourselves have heard of a gentleman, a member 
of the Marrionettenschauspielhaussengesellschaft, 
who was said to be an excellent performer on the 
Constantinapolitanischedudelsackpfeife. 
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HENRY C. CAREY 





We have in America more original INVENTORS, 
in proportion to the number of our inhabitants, 
than can be found in any part of the Old World. 
Whether it is because of a more exhilarating 
atmosphere, quickening our faculties and stimn- 
lating to study and exertion, or whether it be a 
result of our greater necessities, growing out of 
our lack of laborers, there may be two opinions. 
But we think there is truth in both views of the 
and if we excel in this, why not in other 
departments as well? Have we not in this great 
country ample food for thought? Have we not 
at command all the published history which the 
world can supply? Then what is there in the 
way of our taking the lead in philosophy as we 
have in invention? Is not our government based 
on “ equal rights,” an improvement on that of an 
We certainly so re- 


cure 5 


aristocracy or a monarchy? 
gard it. Are not our educational plans more 
extensive and complete than those of any other 
country? And is not our free religion, our un- 
trammeled modes of worship, far more in ac- 
cordanve with reason and right than those exclu- 
sive systems of “church and state” which cramp 
the mind and cause discontent? 

Now, if we can lead in all these great interests, 
why not in social science? We have taken the 
lead. we shall hold the lead ; and mankind—the 
must adopt our views, follow in our 
footsteps. Among tbe foremost and most original 
thinkers now living is Henry C. Carey, whose 
portrait we give herewith. His works, particu- 
larly “Tue Privxcretes or Socrar Scrence,” are 
already known and acknowledged by the leading 
minds of the world, and we have only to describe 
the anthor 

Mr Carey is of Trish descent, and was born in 
Philadelphia, and trained to the business of pub- 
lishing, which he followed with success for years. 


world over 


He is now occupied in writing on the great ques- 
Thongh in his seventy-first 
year, be is as hale and vigorous as in middle age, 
and promises to perform much more “head 
work” while in the fleshy tenement, he keeps so 
well. 

The brain of Mr. Carey is large, plump, and 
full. and the quality good, and it is well supplied 
with the “oil of life’ from a strongly marked vi- 
lis complexion is light, fair, 
and ruddy, and hia eyes black, which was the 
His height is five feet 
ten, and his weight one bundred and sixty-five, 
making, as will be seen, a well-balanced and a 
finely proportioned man. There are few excesses 
The head is broad at the 
base, long on top, and highin the middle. In in- 
tellect—perceptive and reflective—he is massive, 
and in forebead. not unlike that other great Phila- 
philosopher, Benjamin Franklin. In 
temper. Mr. Carey is spirited but calm, and per- 
fectly self-regulating. His mental blade is keen, 
and cuts clearly without haggling. His argn- 
He goes 
ilds on first principles. He 
is systematic and methodical ; accurate in his ob- 
inventive and con- 


tions of the day 


tal temperament 


original color of bis. hair. 


and no deficiencies. 


delpbia 


ments are exhaustive and conclusive. 


to the bottom, and bi 


rervations and deductions; 














pomical. Socially, he is friendly and very loving, 
and enjoys all that belongs to domestic life. He 
is dignified, but not distant ; manly, but not over- 
bearing ; sernpulously bonest and eminently kind 
and sympathetic. He is naturally profoundly 


| religious, thongh broad and liberal in his views, 


as might be expected of such an organization. 
The expression of Mr. Carey’s face indicates 


| great sense, with a touch of sadness, thongh he 


is naturally a mirthfulman. That large forehead, 
with its grand dome ; *his fine silvery locks ; the 
ruddy, healthy skin ; the full, expressive, and in- 
viting eye; and the face beaming with a genial 
benevolence, seems to anticipate your wish, and 
to answer “ Yes,” 

As an evidence of the estimation in which Mr. 
Carey’s works are held abroad, we copy extracts 
from the letters of distinguished scholars: 


“The author drew me more and more toward 
him, as much indeed by his moral and humane 
character as by bis far-seeing mind. I gradually 
learned what I possessed in the writings of the 
man whom I had previously known only as the 


| expounder of apparently strange views in rela- 


tion to the Rent of Land ; or, as I may truly say, 
I had known himonly by name. I thought it but 


| reasonable. then, to make myself master of the 


subject before laying my opinions before you. 
What really had to be done was nothing less than 
to exchange the well-nigh Ptolemxan point of 
view of science for the Copernican. What the 
heliocentric point of view is to astronomers, what 
the improved theories in regard to space and time 
are to metaphysicians, that the new axiom of the 
course of development in the cultivation of the 
soil is to the students of Social Science. * * * 

“I can to-day, with a good conscience, and 
without a fear that I shall ever be forced to recall 
my judgment, declare that that Carey, the men- 
tion of whom was once so strange to you, is not 


| only the annibilator of a goodly portion of the 


fancies hitherto held, but also the founder of a 
positive and harmonized system of Social Science, 
a system fruitfal in every direction. Thereform of 
traditional political economy, which he has not 
only pioneered but completed, is of so vast a nature 
that I almost hesitate to call it solely a reform. 
We have, in fact, to do with an entirely original 
creation. The work of Carey is to me as an oasis 


| in the desert of every-day monotony.” —*“ Carcy’s 


Umuiriilznng der Volicswirthschaftslehre und Social- 
wissenschoft;’ von Eugen Dubring, Docent der 
Philosophie und Nationaléekonomie an der Ber- 
liner Universitat. Munich, 1865. 

““Mr. Carey is unquestionably the greatest 


| American economist, one who would occupy a 


distinguished place in any of the states of En- 





rope. * * * An economist first, he is also a 
philosopher and a naturalist. * * * His 
‘Principles of Social Science’ is one of those 
books whose careful study is rewarded by the 
largest profit.””— Morty, Les Idées du Temps Pré- 
sent, Paris, 1864. 

“To any student of Carey's works I can prom- 
ise the most elevating hours of intellectual en- 
joyment, followed by the richest harvest ; and to 
the economist and the statesman, a powerful in- 
centive to further investigation.””— Wu. Intro- 
duction to Die Grundlagen der Socialwiss+nschaft. 

“The services of Carey have been immense, 
* * * He has disproved the fatal necessity of 
poverty and crime, those pretended companions 
of civilization, destructive as they are of econom- 
ical harmony.” —BunGr, Harmony of Economical 
Relations according to the System of Carey. St. 
Petersburg, 1860. 

« The translator of the German edition of Ca- 
rey's‘ Principles of Social Science’ (Munich, 1864) 
writes to the author, under date of Munich, Dec. 
18, 1864, as follows: ‘Since my last letter I sent 
you a number of the “ Grenzboten,” containing 
a very able article from Dr. Dirang, Professor at 
Berlin. a friend of mine. This gentleman has 
written also an essay about your Social Science. 
which is already in the hands of Mr. Rohsold, and 
will be printed in a few weeks. * * * The 
sale of the German edition is going on rapidly, 
and the publisher calculates that all the copies 
will be sold before the end of next year. The 
work is quoted in almost every article that treats 
of economical questions, and even the opponents 
feel obliged to take notice of it, which they 
hitherto avoided. In general the German edition 
may be called a complete success of your ideas. 
For your kind permission to translate the new 
condensed edition of your work, I thank you very 
much, and hope that I can soon begin with that 
work.’” 

We could extend these expressions of approval, 
but this is praise enough, and we feel a personal 
interest in the fact that the author of the new 
philosophy is an American, and that the views are 
taking root in the Old World. When the people 
shall become thoroughly indoctrinated with this 
philosophy, they will place themselves on a 
higher plane than they have occupied, by which 
to grow into a more complete manhood. 

We conclude our sketch by quoting Mr. Carey’s 
favorite motto, as follows : 

“The universe is a harmonious whole, the soul 
of whichis God. Himself the perfection of har- 
mony, He has impressed upon every soul, as 
His image, its own especial harmony. Numbers, 
figures, the stars, all nature indeed, harmonize 
with the mysteries of religion.” —KePier. 

[We give the titles of some of Mr. Carey’s works 


in another part of this Journat.] 


— oe 


Tue Oxpest Rervsiic on Earta —The Ameri- 
can Quarterly Review contains a letter from G. W. 
Irving, Esq., giving a sketch of his visit to San 
Marino, a small republic in Italy, between the 
Appenines, the Po, and the Adriatic. The terri- 
tory of this state is only forty miles in circumfer- 
erce, and its population about 7.000. The repub- 
lic was founded more than 1.400 years ago. on 
moral principles, industry, and equity. and bas 
preserved its liberty and independence amid all 
the wars and discords which bave raged around 
it. Bonaparte respected it, and sent an embassy 
to express his sentiments of friendship and fra- 
ternity. It is governed by a captain regent, 
chosen every six months by the representatives 
of the people (sixty-six in number), who were 
chosen every six months by the people. The 
taxes are light, the farm-houses are neat, the 
fields well cultivated, and on all sides are seen 
comfort and plenty, the happy effect of morality, 
simplicity, and frugality. 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 
HIS LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WORKS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


InTELLKcT and imagination are the prominent 
features of this character, and the bases of these 
were in great measure inherited. There is more 
philosophical intellectuality here than meta- 
physical. The indications are clear that this 
brain bas received the highest culture and an 
unusual degree of discipline. We should pro- 
nounce it a well-formed head in all respects, but 
more especially is it conspicuous in the intel- 
lectual region, which is truly massive, almost 
ponderous. It is not so large in the upper central 
organs. Veneration and Spirituality, though not 
small, are less conspicuous than Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, and Firmness, which are large. 
The perceptive faculties are full, but the reflectives 
greatly preponderate. The head is long and high 
rather than broad, and there is a general sym- 
metry, fullness, and evenness throughout, which 
is unusual. In repose, the features wear a calm 
and genial expression, but when awakened by 
discussion they are full of character and mobility. 
There is more of the Yes than of the No in this 
countenance; more kindness and affection than 
selfishness or waywardness. If not spiritual- 
minded, the tendency of this organization is not 
downward, nor can it be called a perverted nature. 
If not a saint, he is certainly not a sinner from 
choice, nor would the world be very bad if 
peopled by persons organized like Mr. Spencer. 
There would be no theft, robbery, murder, or 
other high crimes; but there would be peace, 
sympathy, and good-will toward all; and the 
world agreeing with our subject, and viewing the 
whole through his philosopbic spectacles and 
coming to the same conclusions, would be in har- 
mony and concord ; otherwise there would be no 
end to the scientific hair-splitting, or to the in- 
vestigations into the why and the wherefore of 
the “ knowable” and the “unknowable.” With 
the peculiar philosophy of this gentleman we 
have nothing to do at present; our task consists 
in simply describing the physical and mental 
organization, and to illustrate this more clearly 
to the reader we submit the above portrait, which 
is as near to life as our wood engraver can make it. 

Such minds as Mr. Spencer's are seldom appre- 
ciated during life, but impress themselves upon 
the pages of history and are handed down to 
posterity. It is in the distant future that Herbert 
Spencer will be most known and best appreciated. 
His place will be filled by no other man—he is 
one among the millions ; and though human, and 
therefore fallible, may be said to have as broad 
an intellectual reach, to possess as genuine sym- 
pathies with his fellow-men, and to be endowed 
with as clear and strong an utterance as can be 
found among living men. His, indeed, are 
“ thoughts that live and words that burn.” 

His constitution is not the most robust. Viewed 
as to health, he has no vitality to waste or to 
spare; still, if he live very temperately, he may 
live long His danger lies in the direction of an 
over-worked nervous system, to guard against 
which he should subsist upon plain and simple 
food, exercising vigorously in the open air, sleep- 
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POBTRAIT OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


ing plentifully, and taking frequent recreation. 
We compile from various sources the following 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is a native of Derby, Eng., 
where he was born in 1820, and where bis father 
and mother still live. In childhood, his health 
was so delicate that his parents had but little 
hope of raising him ; but his father, who had paid 
much attention to physical education, brought 
him up ag far as possible in the open air, and 
sought by judicious exercise to strengthen his 
muscles and invigorate his constitution. In this 
he was not unsuccessful. Being himself a teacher 
by profession, he kept his son from school and 
attended to his education chiefly himself. 

A correspondent of the Independent, who knew 
the family in England several years ago, and who 
derived from Mr. Spencer’s father several par- 
ticulars of his mode of conducting bis son’s edu- 
cation, remarks that his method was to begin with 
the explanation of the properties of external 
objects. He never gave him books to study till 
he had clearly imparted to him the principles of 
the subject he was about to take up. Every care 
was taken to teach him accurately, so that there 
should be no labor lost in unlearning errors. 

“Mr. Spencer early showed a marked aptitude 
for mechanics and mathematics ; and his father, 
feeling that a literary career was out of the ques- 
tion, turned his studies mainly in the direction of 
civil engineering, by which he proposed to secure 
for bim a life of out-door activity and useful em- 
ployment without imperiling his health. This 
was quite in consonance with his inclinations ; 
and having finished his education with his uncle, 
Mr. Spencer, then seventeen years of age, com- 
menced life as a civil engineer. He engaged first 
under Mr. Charles Fox, a gentleman who had 
been a pupil of bis father’s, and who some years 
since became widely known as the builder of the 
Great Exhibition Building of 1850. 

“ After some eight years spent in the profession, 
Mr. Spencer abandoned it, #efly in consequence 
of the excessive competition caused by the large 
numbers who flocked into it. During this period, 
however. he published varions papers in the 
Civil Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal. Hibs first 
productions iu general literature were in the 
shape of a series of letters on the Proper Sphere 
of Government, pudlished in the Non-Conformist 
newspaper in 1842. These were some time after- 
ward reprinted as a pamphlet. The attention 
which they drew was a chief cause of the subse- 





quent adoption of literature as an occupation ; a 
step which was tuken after the reaction from the 
railway mavia of 1845 lad led to an extreme de- 
pression in the engineering world. 

“From 1848 to 1852 Mr. Spencer held an en- 
gagement on the Zconomist newspaper, then under 
the editorship of the proprietor, Mr. James Wilson, 
M.P. It was during this period of connection 
with the Economist that * Social Statics’ was 
written and published. It was favorably received, 
and shortly after led to an invitation to contribute 
to the Westminster Review. This connection 
became established ; and other such opportunities 
offering. Mr. Spencer was led to relinquish bis 
connection with the Economist and devote him- 
self to the writing of articles for the Quarterly 
Reviews.” 

* Sucial Statics” was first published in 1850. 
In 1855 he issued his profoundly original work 
entitled * Principles of Psychology,” and in 1863 
* Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical.” 

* In 1860 Mr. Spencer began the issue, by sub- 
scription. of a system of philosopby of a very 
comprehensive character, and designed to occupy 
several years in its accomplishment. The aim of 
this work is to bring the vast resources of modern 
science to bear upon the construction of a com- 
plete philosophical scheme that shall embrace 
the great departments of Life, of Mind, and of 
Society. The plan involves five divisions. It 
begins with an inquiry into First Principles, or 
the establishment of those universal laws which 
control all phenomena, and therefore underlie all 
branches of investigation. This part develops 
the author’s method, and lays down the principles 
to be employed as guides and Yests in the suc- 
ceeding works. Next comes the ‘ Principles of 
Biology,’ or an exposition of the general laws and 
scheme of life ; to be followed by the ‘ Prineiples 
of Psychology,’ or the science of mind in its 
broadest aspects. These works in logical order 
prepare for the consideration of the - Principles 
of Socivlogy,’ or the natural laws of society ; and 
lastly, the truths furnished by the comprehensive 
study of man in his bodily, mental. and social 
relations will be used to throw light upon the 
final inquiry into the ‘ Principles of Morality,’ or 
the true laws of the regulation of human conduct.” 

MR. SPENCER’S WORKS. 

Some of Mr. Spencer’s works have already 
been noticed in these columns. Several others 
are now before us, and this seems to be a suitable 
opportunity to speak of them. Anything like a 
critical examination of the author’s system of 
philosophy, however, does not enter into our 
present purpose. That would require time and 
space not now at our command; so we will con- 
fine ourselves mainly to giving the reader an idea 
of the aim and scope of the books under notice, 
reserving criticism for another occasion. 

I. Soctat Sratics.*—Mr. Spencer tells us in his 
preface to the American edition of this work, 
lately issued, that he does not wish it to be taken 
as a literal expression of his present views—that 
the general theory which it enunciates has 
undergone further development and some modifi- 
cation since it was written ; so that, though he 
adheres to the leading principles set forth, he is 
not prepared to abide by all the detailed applica- 
tions of them. Having made this statement in 
justice to the author, we will look into his book. 
A cotemporary characterizes it as an extremely 
readable work, though closely logical in form. 
It is strictly what its title imports—an inquiry into 
the conditions of buman happiness and a develop- 





* “Social Statics; or, the Conditions Essential to 
Human Happin: ss Specified anv the First of them De- 
velope*.” y Herbert Spencer, with a notice of the 
Author and a Steel Portrait. 12mo. 523 pages. 
Appleton & Co. $2. 
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ment of the most fundamental one, which is, that 
every man have liberty to do all he wills, provided 
he infringe not the equal liberty of any other man. 
The author derives this fundamental law of human 
happiness from the perfection of man’s creative 
source, and it is completely impossible to evade 
his conclusions, save by denying bis premises. 
In fact, the profound religiousness of this move- 
ment is what constitutes its strength and utterly 
shuts the mouth of opposition. 

* Social Statics’’ is a bold and successful attempt 
to apply the rigorous methods of science to the 
treatment of social problems, and thereby to work 
out the ethics of our social relations. Assuming 
the object of living to be the happiness of the 
individual, it seeks to ascertain the laws by which 
that happiness may be secured. This the author 
finds to be “the perfect law of liberty’—the 
freedom of every man to do all that he wills, pro- 
vided he infringe not the equal freedom of every 
other man. 

He considers the rights of personal liberty, the 
right to the use of the earth, the rights of property, 
the rights of women, of children, political rights ; 
the rights of property in ideas and character ; the 
constitution and duty of the state; commerce, 
education, religious establishment, sanitary super- 
vision, and various kindred subjects. 

In the treatment of these subj~cts he claims to 
hold inexorably by his first principles; but he 
reaches some conclusions which few of his 
readers will be prepared to aceept at the first 
view, but which no one should shrink from if 
logical and correct, of which each must judge for 
himself. 

We have room for only a couple of extracts : 


NATURE OF EVIL. 


All evil results from the non-adaptation of 
constitution to conditions. This is true of every- 
thing that lives. Does a shrub dwindle in poor 
soil, or become sickly when deprived of light, or 
die outright if removed to a cold climate? it is 
because the harmony between its organization 
and its circumstances has been destroyed. Those 
experiences of the farm-yard and the menagerie 
which show that pain, disease, and death are en- 
tailed upon animals by certain kinds of treatment, 
may all be generalized under the same law. 
Every suffering incident to the human body, from 
a headache up to a fatal illness—from a burn or 


A sprain to accidental loss of life, is similarly 


traceable to the having placed that body in a 
situation for which its powers did not fit it Nor 
is the expression confined in its application to 
physical evil; it comprehends moral evil also. 
Is the kind-hearted man distressed by the sight 
of misery’? is the bachelor unhappy because his 
means will not permit him to marry? does the 
mother mourn over her lost child? does the emi- 
grant lament leaving his father-land? are some 
made uncomfortable by having to pass their lives 
in distasteful occupations, and others from having 
no occupation at all? the explanation is still the 
same. No matter what the special nature of the 
evil, it is invariably referable to the one generic 
cause—want of congruity between the faculties 
and their spheres of action. 


TENDENCY OF EVIL TO DISAPPEAR. 


nw ee 





Equaliy true is it that evil perpetually tends | 


to disappear. In virtue of an essential principle 
of life, this non-adaptation of an organism to its 


conditions is ever being rectified, and modifica- | 


tion of one or both continues till the adaptation 
is complete. Whatever possesses vitality, from 
the elementary cell up to man himself, inclusive, 
obeys this law. We see it illustrated in the ac- 


(\) climatization of plants, in the altered habits of 
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domesticated animals, in the varying character- 
istics of our own race Accustomed to the brief 
arctic summer, the Siberian herbs and shrubs 
spring up, flower, and ripen their seeds in the 
space of a few weeks. If exposed to the rigor of 
northern winters, animals of the temperate zone 
get thicker coats and become white. The grey- 
hound, which, when first transported to the high 
plateaus of the Andes, fails in the chase from 
want of breath, acquires, in the course of genera- 
tions, a more efficient pair of lungs. Cattle, 
which in their wild state give milk but for short 
periods, now give it almost continuously. Am- 
bling is a pace not natural to the horse; yet there 
are American breeds that now take to it without 
training. 

Man exhibits just the same adaptability. He 
alters in color according to. temperature—lives 
here upon rice, and there upon whale-oil—gets 
larger digestive organs if he habitually eats in- 
nutritious food—acquires the power of long fast- 
ing if his mode of life is irregular, and loses it 
when the supply of food is certain—becomes fleet 
and agile in the wilderness and inert in the city— 
attains acute vision, hearing, and scent when his 
habits of life call for them, and gets these senses 
blunted when they are less needful. That such 
changes are t ward fitness for surrounding cir- 
cumstances, no one can question. 


The author throughout takes a hopeful view of 
human nature and human destiny. His doctrines 
are those of continued progress and elevation. 

Il. Epucation.*—We have noticed and quoted 
this work in previous numbers, and need now 
merely say that it treats the various phases of 
education with a discrimination and comprehen- 
siveness not hitherto attained by any writer on 
the subject. We here have the fundamental 
principles which underlie all culture clearly ex- 
plained, illustrated, and applied. In this country, 
where education is intended to be universal, and 
is so large an element of state policy, but where 
there is so little that can claim to be systematic 
in our practice, and so many conflicting methods, 
this book must be of immense value if widely 
read. We need but to find the true philosophy 
of our mental and physical organization to make 
all our educational efforts tend to one end, and 
that the true one, the normal development of 
the whole man. lhrenologists have long taught 
this truth, and their teachings have not been in 
vain. Here is a new teacher who has reached 
similar positions, in the main, by another road. 
Let him, too, have a hearing. The work consists 
of four parts. I. What Knowledge is most 
Worth ; II. Intellectual Education ; III. Moral 
Education ; IV. Physical Education. 

III. Pourrics anp Morats.t—Several of the 
essays contained in this volume possess a special 
interest in this country and at the present time, 
when our political system is convulsed to its 
center and we are passing into a partially new 
order of things. The nature of our political in- 
stitutions implies, and their success demands of 
us, an acquaintance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil government ; we have therefore a 
vital interest in any correct exposition of these 
principles. It is by their light alone that we can 
hope to mold our institutions into complete har- 
mony and consistency. Mr. Spencer has made 








* “ Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical.” By 
Herbert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1564. 


+ “Essays: Moral, Political, and Esthetic.” By 
ow Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 
1 75. 





them the subjects of profound study, and we 
have here the result ia the essays on ‘‘ Over- 
legislation ;'’ ‘* Representative Government ;’’ 
‘*State Tampering with Money and Banks ;”’ 
‘*The Morals of Trade,’’ etc The other essays 
if less important are equally interesting, especially 
‘** Personal Beauty ;’’ ‘‘ Gracefulness ;’’ and ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Style.”’ 

IV. First Privxcreies.*—This is the first of 
a series of works intended to embrace a complete 
system of philosophy. It is divided into two 


parts. 

Part I. Toe Unknowasie.—Carrying a step 
further the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton 
and Mansel ; pointing out the various directions 
in which Science leads to the same conclusions ; 
and showing that in this united belief in an 
Absolute that transcends not only human knowl- 
edge but human conception, lies the only possible 
reconciliation of Science and Religion. 

Part Ii. Laws or rut Knowasie.—A statement 
of the ultimate principles discernible throughout 
all manifestations of the Absolute—those highest 
generalizations now being disclosed by Science 
which are severally true, not of one class of phe- 
nomena, but of, all classes of phenomena, and 
which are thus the keys to all classes of phe- 
homena. 

The way in which the author settles the 
hitherto irrepressible conflict between Science 
and Religion may be inferred from the following 
extracts : 

UNIVERSALITY OF THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 

On both sides of this great controversy, then, 
truth must exist. An unbiased consideration of 
its general aspects forces us to conclude that 
Religion, everywhere present as a weft running 
through the warp of human history, expresses 
some eternal fact ; while it is almost a truism to 
say of Science that it is an organized mass of 
facts, ever growing, and ever being more com- 
pletely purified from errors. And if both have 
bases in the reality of things, then between them 
there must be a fundamental harmony. It is an 
incredible hypothesis that there are two orders 
of truth, in absolute aud everlasting opposition. 
Only on some Manichean theory, which among 
ourselves no one dares openly avow however 
much his beliefs may be tainted by it, is such a 
supposition even conceivable. That Religion is 
divine and Science diabolical, is a proposition 
which, though implied in many a clerical decla- 
mation, not the most vehement fanatic can bring 
himself distinctly to assert. And whoever does 
not assert this, must admit that under their seem- 
ing antagonism lies hidden an entire agreement. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE RECONCILED. 


Each side, therefore, has to recognize the 
claims of the other as standing for truths that 
are not to be ignored He who contemplates the 
universe from the religious point of view, must 
learn to see that this which we call Science is one 
constituent of the great whole; and as such 
ought to be regarded with a sentiment like that 
which the remainder excites. While he who 
contemplates the universe from the scientific 
point of view, must learn to see that this which 
we call Religion is similarly a constituent of the 
great whole ; and,being such, must be treated as 
a subject of science with no more prejudice than 
any other reality. It behooves each party to strive 
to understand the other, with the conviction that 
the other has something worthy to be under- 
stood; and with the conviction that when mutu- 
ally recognized this something will be the basis 
of a complete reconciliation. 


The next work of the series is ‘‘ Principles of 
Biology,’’ to be followed in due time by ‘* Prin- 





* “First Principles of a New System of be ay ” 
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ciples. of Psychology,’’ ‘‘ Principles of Sociology,”’ 
and ‘ Principles of Morality.’’ 

It is not necessary for us to bespeak a hearing 
for this new system of philosophy. It is sure to 
get that whether we recommend it or not. It 
will be studied, discussed, advocated, and op- 
posed, and in the end, whatever may be the fate 
of Mr. Spencer’s views, we may be sure that the 
cause of truth will be promoted, and that what- 
ever may be thought of his theories, the world 
will be compelled to admit that he is a noble- 
souled man who has devoted his life to the ad- 
vancement of what he believes to be truth. He 
will not have so devoted himself in vain. 


> oe 


TEMPERAMENT VS. THE ORGANS. 


“Ir is very mysterious to me,” a correspondent 
writes, “that a peculiar temperament or training 
has the effect of abolishing, as it were, the par- 
ticular characteristics of the large development of 
either of the several organs. Do you not teach 
that the brain is the organ of the mind? How, 
then, can it be possible for a person organized 
with a certain make-up of brain to exbibit other 
than its exact manifestation, each organ produc- 
ing, as a cause, its proper effect ?”’ 

The foregoing questions are based on truth 
and error in about equal degrees. A dull tem- 
perament will neutralize the effect of a large 
brain, or render a large brain dull and weak, 
while a keen, active, wiry temperament will so 
inspire a brain of moderate size, that it will, in 
practical power, far surpass the large one with a 
coarse, dull temperament. Persons seem to for- 
get, though we iterate and reiterate, that tempera- 
ment, constitution, and quality are as much a part 
of nature or of Phrenology as an exponent of 
nature, as is size of either brain or muscle. When 
persons receive a chart, they should always look 
and see how the temperament is marked. If it be 
low, dull, and sluggish, a corresponding allow- 
ance should be made when considering the size 
of the organs. On the subject of training, we re- 
mark that an adequately trained power is doubled 
in force by means of training, sometimes quad- 
rupled even. A horse may be exceedingly strong 
in muscle, but not being trained to draw, does not 
koow how to use his power, and it practically 
amounts to but little. A man may have good 
natural arithmetical talent, and yet be obliged 
to count on his fingers, and take a most cir- 
cuitous route to reach results. Another, with 
training and education, will be able to shorten 
the process, and seem to possess fifty times 
the power that the first does without culture. 
This is particularly true in reference to speak- 
ing. Let a man have a good grammatical edu- 
cation and fair talking talent, and have also con- 
siferable training in the department of speak- 
ing or talking, and how vast the difference in the 
conversational capacity between him and a man 
equally endowed who has never seen a book on 
grammar and knows little of cultivated society, 
and has had no practice in consecutive speaking. 
One is the scholar and gentleman, the other the 
boor and numbhead. In regard to the necessity 
of the brain exhibiting its manifestations, we must 
remember that man is a rational being, not a 
beast. The lower animals have a fixed organiza- 
tion, and are governed by instinct, and are less 





influenced by circumstances than rational man. 
The lower animals do modify their conduct, to 
some extent, to suit changing circumstances, 
showing that they have power to restrain their 
inclinations. Horses when tired, dreading pain, 
will rush ahead to avoid the whip; but rational 
human beings, who have moral sentiment and 
reason, are able to, and often do, curb, restrain, 
check, and subdue the overt, abnormal, and ex- 
cessive action of the lower nature. It is useless 
to argue that they can not do it, when everybody 
knows that they do. Unless a man is more per- 
fectly organized than any body we happen to 
know, he needs improvement, and can in many 
ways reform. One might as well say that because 
a man has tremendous muscular development, he 
must necessarily strike. Among children, the 
gentle and timid, when placed in charge of greater 
weakness, rise to heroism in defense of depend- 
ents. Gentle, slender woman, in defense of her 
babe or honor, will put forth surpassing strength 
and bravery; but let there be a strong arm 
within call, and she will faint and fall, and let 
the strong arm fight the battle for her. 


> RO 


Tobacco —Mr. Eprror: Will you allow me to 
add a few words to your remarks on the relative 
effects of chewing and smoking contained in the 
June number of the JournaL? The active prin- 
ciples of tobacco are three in number: First, a 
volatile alkali (nicotia), one of the most subtile of 
all known poisons, and of which good (?) tobacco 
contains, according to our best authorities, from 
three to eight per cent., from which it will be seen 
that by the time a man has consumed, by either 
chewing or smoking, one hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, he has passed through his mouth from three 
to eight pounds of this deadly poison. Second, 
a volatile oil (nicotianin), probably the odorous 
principle, the proportion of which is much less 
than that of the alkali. Third, an empyreumatic 
oil, developed only by the combustion or destruc- 
tive distillation of the leaf,a single drop of which 
if placed upon the tongue of a cat, will cause 
death in about two minutes, attended by violent 
convulsions. Of these three active ingredients, 
it will be seen that while the chewer is exposed 
to only the first two, the smoker receives more or 
less of the three combined, a portion of which 
may be arrested by the long stem of the Russian 
pipe, the German meerschaum, or the Turkish 
pipe, while the cigars affording no such protec- 
tion, imparts to the smoker the full benefit of the 
three ingredients, two of them being classed 
among the most deadly poisons. An intelligent 
reply to your correspondent’s question would be, 
that while chewing may be regarded as one of the 
most filthy and disgusting of all personal habits, 
theory, founded upon science, would teach us 
that smoking is far more injurious, inasmuch as 
the smoker is exposed to a deadly poison devel- 


oped only by burning the tobacco ; and that the 
cigar, though it may be considered the most gen- 
teel, is, for reasons above stated, the most injuri- 
ous form of smoking, especially to those who 
swallow the saliva, as many do. Your corre- 
spondent will do well to follow your advice, which 
should he do successfully, he will deserve the 
credit of exercising more decision of character 
and self-denial than is shown by a majority of the 
the human family. E. H. J., M.D 





More about Borine.—Mnr. Eprtor: The article 
in your June number about boiling I think isa 
good illustration of the superficialness of the 
generality of so-called scientific investigation, 
the unreliableness of discoveries thus made, and 
of the gullibility of blind belief; for both expe- 
rience and reason testify to the erroneousness of 
the position taken. 

We venture to say that there is not a good 
cook in the civilized world whose experience has 
not proved that potatoes may be cooked much 
better and quicker in fast than in slow boiling 
water. 

The said article admits that heat may accumn- 
late in proportion to pressure, and does not 
pressure in all cases equal the amount of resist- 
ance overcome? 

Is it not a recognized law of mechanics that 
resistance is in the ratio of quantity and velocity, 
with friction added, and therefore that pres- 
sure is increased by and in the ratio of velocity? 
And is it not evident that more magnetism (im- 
properly called heat) passes through fast than 
slow boiling water? hence the greater velocity 
and pressure. 

Knowing these things, we confidently assert 
that magnetism will accumulate in boiling water 
in the ratio of its depth and velocity, and we also 
assert that the heat is a phenomenon that accom- 
panies friction, and that in all cases its tensity is 
in the ratio of friction. 

It is by this friction that the starch globules of 
the potato are reduced, and the more violent the 
friction the better the work is done. ” 





Weatuer Wispom.—A correspondent, who 
takes exception to some remarks of ours, on the 


| moon and the weather, in a late number, gives 


his own reasons for believing that the moon has 
an influence on the weather, ds follows : 

“Every body in nature attracts every other 
body, according to philosophy. or according to 
the laws of gravitation. The moon is, I think, 
generally allowed to be one great cause of tides 
and currents in the ocean, owing to its powers of 
attraction. Water is a fluid, and air is a fluid of 
a much lighter description and therefore more 
easily acted upon. Now if the moon by her at- 
traction can produce tides and currenis in the 
ocean, can she not also produce tides and cur- 
rents in the air, only to a greater extent, and 
thereby, as a thing of course, affect the weather, 
although it may not be the occasion of one half 
the changes in the weather which are ascribed to 
it. 

If the moon influence the weather by means of 
its attraction, as it is supposed to do the tides of 
the ocean, it would seem that there should, in 
spite of all disturbing causes, be a degree of reg- 
ularity and uniformity in the phenomena observ- 
ed which would enable us to foretell the state of 
the atmosphere, etc., long in advance, which no 
one seems able to do at present. Our correspond- 
ent may be right, however, and we are willing 
to be convinced of our error if we have fallen 
into one. 

“Wuart's the difference between sixty minutes 
and one of my sisters? Give it up, do you? 
Why’s, one’s an hour, and the other's our Ann!” 


For every vice or virtue a man exhibits, he 
generally gets credit or discredit for a whole 
brood. 
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Communications. 


THE MODERN ESSENES. 
CELIBACY FROM A SHAKER STANDPOINT. 


[A query in a late number of the Journat in 
reference to celibacy and the natural laws, and 
our reply thereto, have called out a somewhat ex- 
tended statement of the views of that singular 
but interesting and much respected body of peo- 
ple generally known as Shakers. The writer, a 
member of that community, is a lady of culture 
and refinement as well as of active benevolence 


and sincere religious convictions, and we cheer- 
fully lay the essential portions of her communi- 
cation before our readers, regretting that want of 
space compels us to omit ber excellent introduc- 
tory remarks. “ Prove all things ; hold fast that 
which is good.”"—Eb. A. P. J.] 

The traveler is ovcasionally surprised by a 
sight which to him is new and striking, but sel- 
dom one which attracts his attention by its quaint- 


in the wilderness is proof. Yet without sin! The 
God triumphed over the man, the spiritual over 
the natural, the mind and soul over the humanity, 
and the pattern was set. But what need of such 
a pattern? Adam and Eve, created in the image 
of God, had fallen from a high natural plane by 
listening to natural enticements, and instead of 
perfecting the nature created a little lower than 
the angels, and rising on an ascending plane 
toward the Godlike, the plan was reversed, and 
sensuality filled the land, until, in the language of 
the prophet, “ The land vomiteth out its inhabit- 
ants.” 

When the time came for a more spiritual dis- 
pensation, they were so slow of heart to believe, 
that when He offered them the unacceptable life 
of the cross, they turned from him in disgust and 
accused him of being an enemy of the country 
and a disturber of the peace. 

The Saviour’s beatitude, “‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God,” finds fulfillment 
with the Shaker, for he sees the manifestation of 





ness 80 much as does a village of those singular | 
| tainty of happiness in the society of God and the 


people, the Shakers. 
buildings, the plain and primitive dress of the 
citizens, and the air of quiet and order which per- 


The simple, unpretending 


vades the whole, strike him in this day of elabo- | 


On the 
busy street or in the crowded car yon meet the 
The man by bis side is hastening on to 
his business, intent on procuring the means of 


rate adornment as something peculiar. 
Shaker. 


sustenance for himself and family ; another is feed- 


ing his ambition iu politics. and another his be- | 


nevolence. 
following their ruling love, and we can see that 
they have something to call out their energies 
and make them active participators in this world’s 
drama. But the man in the drab hat, for what 
purpose is he in the business world? 
take no part in the political movements, for he 
says Christ’s gospel teaches bim that His follow- 
ers “are not of the world, even as He was not of 
the world,” and while it does not allow them to 
overcume evil with good.” 
None of those ties which impel his neighbor on 
to activity and toil are for him, and home can be 
to him scarce more than a name. Like his Mas- 
ter, whom he professes to follow, ‘‘his mother and 
bretbren are those who do the will of his Father 
in heaven.” Like Him he supports none of the 
The 
impulses and passions of bis nature are beld in 
check and overcome by the mandate of his Mas- 
A 
follower, according to Webster, is “one who 
And 
as nothing tends more to develop the course of 


All these and many more seem to be 


He can 


fight, it teaches to ‘ 


natural and selfish relationships of earth. 


ter, to “ take up his cross and follow Him.” 
comes after another in the same course.” 


one’s life than marriage, with all the ties conse- 
quent upon it, the Shaker considers this a marked 
feature in the life of Christ for his imitation ; and 
as nothing can be more crossing to the affections 
of his nature, he considers this self-denial empbat- 
ically the cross of which Jesus so often makes 
mention, and which occasioned him incomparably 
more hours of agony than any literal crucifixion. 

Tempted like as we, His tender sympathetic 


love-nature never yielded to the dictation of the | 


indwelliog God without conflict, stern and beart- 
rending, a8 his forty days and nights’ temptation 





God, or goodness in his people, and he feels a cer- 


good, such as few religionists seem to possess. 

To him the term resurrection implies a rising 
or elevation from natural, earthly, and carnal into 
spiritual, heavenly, and refined states ; a work of 
the spirit which not only induces purity of thought 
and action, but calls for a pure receptacle for the 
spirit. “ Know ye not that ye are temples of 
God, and the spirit of God dwelleth in you? If 
any man defile the temple of God, bim shall God 
destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple are ye.” 

Purity of heart and purity of life is with Him 
the talismanic charm to undo the gates of bliss. 
With “ the white robe of purity,” he is confident 
“he will stand with the Lamb on Mount Zion and 
with those who are not defiled.” 

Therefore no recluse in his cell can be more 
rigid in his self-denial in this respect, for by so 
doing he “lays the axe at the root of the tree,” 
and in killing that, feels that the limbs and 
branches, or the minor evils, will die of course, as 
the Apostle said, “* Whence come wars and fight- 
ings? come they not hence of your lusts which 
war in your members?” But, unlike the recluse, 
the Shaker can hold the most elevated relation- 
ships toward woman. In her more advanced 
stages of age or of goodness he looks to her as a 
kind and tender mother, and in more equal years 








as a near and dear sister, toward whom bis kind | 


and brotherly sympathies may extend “ without 
partialities and without hypocrisies.”” The par- 
ticipation of woman in matters of government, 
both spiritual and temporal, is a matter long since 
settled by the Shaker as the order of Heaven and 
the prerogative of woman as “help meet for 
man.” “* The man is vot without the woman, nor 
the woman without the man, in the Lord.” With 
the Shaker, therefore, woman is neither an object 





of idolatry, nor of chivalrous devotion. nor yet 
of sensual or selfish love. She is the companion, 

No longer the Eve, 
she is the Mary or the Dorcas to the followers of 
the second or spiritual Adam, full of charity and 
| good works in the household of faith. While the 

journals of the day teem with accounts of mur- 


the assistant. the cheerer. 


| 


ders, outrages, and cruelties inflicted by husbands 
and wives, the Shaker woman in the security of 
her peaceful home blesses God for its quiet from 
the lewless and ungoverned passions which rend 
and agonize so many of their sisters in the outer 
world, who still continue to follow the course of 
the first mother, and are “of the earth, earthy.” 
Many of them know by experience that while no 
relationships can be so near as those which grow 
out of marriage, still none can be so agonizing in 
their misdirected or ill-assorted realization, that 
nothing can so transform the image of God into 
the brute, and debase all-holy and generous im- 
pulses as the unbridled rein to the passions which 
marriage should elevate and refine. 

United interest and community of goods are 
carried out by them as by no other sect ; indeed, 
they seem to have vitalized and reduced to prac- 
tice many of the gospel precepts of Christian love 
and charity. They live, they believe, the angelic 
life. The loves of their nature, not cramped as 
many suppose, because not exbausted on ties of 
flesh-and-blood interest, become widened and dif- 
fused to embrace in the bonds of love “all the 
household of faith,’ and all the motherless and 
needy ones who crave the charity that is kind 
from their hands. Dedicated to good, their life 
is not only angelic in its purity and abnegation of 
self, but filled with use, for industry is not only 
morality with them, but religion indispensable, 
and promotive of thought and spirituality. When, 
therefore, the early morn finds them in labers 
abundant, cheerfully performing toils and duties 
not for self alone, or those who would be dearer 
to the natural heart than life, wito can say that 
such life is not heroic, and that the ancient mother 
who counseled her son to return to her on his 
bier rather than conquered and his country dis- 
honored, is her superior in the brave or the good ? 
Such life is a continual sacrifice, not of sons, but 
of the nature which would make them theirs ; a 
sacrifice not to country alone, however noble that 
may seem, pot to any earthly mandate, but a 
cheerful, continual, and hearty response to the 
voice of illuminated conscience or God within 
them They have no time to spend in idle gossip, 
and their religion teaches them that if they have 
aught to say of another, it should be in praise of 
virtues, and not of failings. The matter of dress 
causes her no study nor anxiety, for the fashion 
is all prescribed, and that it be neat and clean. is 
her whole concern. She can be no exclusive nor 
aristocrat, for her gospel reads, “ That they all 
may be one,” etc. ; and thus “ the mountains” of 


| exaltation “sink” and the valleys “rise” in the 


Shaker life. 
One can covet nothing better nor more indul- 


| gent for himself, as that is not consistent with 


“loving others as himself.” He might love to 
travel and see, to study and investigate the laws 
of nature and of science, but the finances of that 
cburch which spreads one table for rich and poor, 
which shelters and clothes its sick and disabled, 
can not afford this luxury for all its members, and 
therefore he denies himself and employs his hands 
in useful occupation, or acts the part of the good 
Samaritan in ministering to the wants of the poor 
and needy. 

Believing with the whole soul that the great 
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problem of the elevation of the race from sin and 
misery can only be solved in the way of self-de- 
nial, they willingly yield themselves as among 
“ the first-fruits” of the new and perfecting dis- 
pensation. The ultimatum would reconcile to 
crosses, trials, and afflictions, but the present 
peace is more than sufficient to counterbalance 
the denials, and they “join in the dances of them 
that make merry.” 

“The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him,” and they feel that the calm 
and quiet of that “ city whose walls are salvation 
and whose gates are praise,” and where ~ holi- 
ness to the Lord” is the motto, is something to 
be felt and prized and loved. 

The ingenious writer who has defined the polar- 
ities of the spiritual horizon, would not fail to find 
among this little-known people the firm, unflinch- 
ing stability to faith and principles founded on 
revelation, which he denominates the East; the 
progressive and growing West, which sees no 
limit for truth and goodness short of the All-Per- 
fect ; the spiritual and mystic North, with its 
silent, brooding prayer; its visions and songs 
given in the night season ; its complete orgaviza- 
tion for every ministration, trust, and care ; its 
worship, so truly worship that the faculties of soul, 
body, and spirit are all engaged in performing it. 
The love and union and charity which holds and 
harmonizes all, and brings them into the near re- 
lation of brother and sister—the church in which 
all these elements combine, must have something 
of God and truth in it, though small and despised. 
Their nearest prototypes, the Exsenes, being the 
only sect which escaped the censure of Jesus, let 
those who accept His life and teaching as their 
standard beware of condemning those whose most 
marked peculiarities arise from what some might 
consider a too strenuous and literal following of 
that pattern, and bear in mind that truth is just 
as really truth when evolved in a Shaker commu- 
nity as in a popular church. And if we have 
pictured them too charitably, or colored them too 
highly to suit the prejudices of those who say, 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” let 
us remember that it must be some lofty and in- 
spiring motive which has compelled so many 
“from the East, West, North, and South to come 
and sit down ina kingdom” which presents as 
unlovely attractions as Bayard Taylor, Harriet 
Martineau, and a host of other lookers-on, have 
discovered, and let our words of truthful praise 
be thrown into the opposite scale to help adjust 
the balance which has dipped too heavily down 
to manifest either justice or truth. 


> <P oe 


Licut anp Growru.—Light is just as essential 
to achild astoa plant. When the latter is kept in 
the dark, it soon loses its shape, flavor, and color 
—becomes etiolated or blanched, slender, and 
weak. Deprivation of light has a similar effect 
on the human frame, and is naturally more mark- 
ed and more disastrous in childhood than in ma- 
turity. Light evidently aids the development of 
the different parts of the body, and the occasional 
exposure of its whole surface to the action of the 
solar ray is very favorable to its regular confor- 
mation.-~—Jacques. 
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CO-WOREKERS IN CREATION. 


Tue evident design of creation is utility, asso- 
ciated with the happiness of sentient beings with 
whom there is every grade of participation, from 
man down to the polyp, and even to the one call- 
ed monad, of which, by the appliance of modern 
science, we can take cognizance. 

Through untold countless ages of the earth’s 
history, stores have been accumulating. by grad- 
ual growth and deposition of animal, vegetable, 
and mineral deposits, of which our own age, as 
the most marked period of human intellectual 
development, is, particularly, reaping the fruits ; 
and, retrospectively, as age has succeeded age, 
through immense periods of time, each successive 
generation of living creatures have been, more or 
less, benefited by these gradual introductions 
from accumulations suited to their advancing 
complex types of, improved animal organization. 

The adaptation of nature to improved types of 
animal organization, in its gradual progress to 
existing characteristics, has everywhere develop- 
ed less antagonism in natural forces, and thus 
prepared a larger area suited for animal enjoy- 
ment, and higher and more varied forms of veg- 
etation, with its multiplied fruits and flowers, in 
keeping with such increased requirements. 

The animal co-workers in creation are particu- 
larly manifested by the labors of some of its low- 
est types, the polyp, whose industry, while seek- 
ing food from the waters, through countless ages 
of geologic history, have accumulated the vast 
stores of our valuable mountain limestone, which, 
under the subsequent influence of heat and press- 
ure, presents us with all its varied characteristics. 
This same indefatigable zoophyte has also reared 
the foundations of innumerable islands, from the 
depths of the ocean, which are now the areas of 
a great variety of the most useful and beautiful 
of vegetable forms ; the coveted abodes of lurge 
families and varied types of interesting fauna, 
and the blessed homes of myriads of human be- 
ings, whose civilization, refinements, and comforts 
have largely depended upon the navigable access 
of these zoophyte-reared islands to the prompt- 
ings of mercantile gains. 

These almost miraculously produced islands, 
considering the tiny creatures who have alone 
constructed them, have been preserved against 
the surrounding destructive billows, by the far- 
seeing Intelligeuce which formed the habits of the 
little polyp, in building up broad barriers, or 
sea-walls, of limestone zoophyte homes, leaving 
only one, and sometimes two, approaches to in- 
closed waters, designed as safety harbors, land- 
locked and smooth as lakes, against the boister- 
ous ocean, which beats incessantly and harm- 
lessly upon the outer barriers. 

Insects, too, whose industrial promptings, in 
search of food make them the unconscious co- 
workers in the beneficent design of creation, as 
the instruments and main dependence for fructi- 
fying a large class of plants, for whose perpetua- 
tion, and their valued fruits, flowers, dyes, and 
medicinal qualities, we are indebted to these 
humble insects. 

Birds, also, as co-workers in the useful and or- 
namental adaptability of an all-wise creation, ‘by 





carrying seeds of various plants. and scattering 
them broadcast in varied localities and climes, 
and by a wise provision in their animal economy, 
many such seeds, so transported, alone vegetate 
by first passing through the softening process of 
their digestive organs, which none other than hu- 
man skill or appliance can accomplish 

It is now discovered that we are indebted for 
our valuable bog-iron ore to the secretions of mi- 
croscopic animalcuis, as another link in the co- 
working productions ot nature, by which ani- 
mals are made to subserve the mighty ends and 
designs of perfecting a world. 

And what sball we say of the co-working and 
intelligently directed labor which man con- 
tributes to increase the useful and ornamental 
adaptability of the materials of a world in 
which, though the supreme tenant, he is, never- 
theless, Jargely indebted to the labors of many 
more humble co-tenants? Man, by intercourse 
with his fellows. and observation of the miracles 
of creation, educates himself, civilizing and refin- 
ing his perceptions and tastes, by which the wil- 
derness of unsubdued nature is made the homes 
of countless industrial and bappy populations, 
while the face of nature, in broad domains, is 
beautified, and by the appliance of human art. 
the fruits and flowers have been so changed and 
improved, that their original types are scarce 
recognizable, and by tillage and drainage the 
face of nature is made redundant with suste- 
nance for man and animals, thus reclaithing him- 
self from the precarious predatory habits ef his 
normal nature, and at the same time improving 
the physical condition of his dwelling-plare. 
The breeds of animals, too, by his sagacity in se- 
lections, have been so far improved in various 
qualities, strength, swiftness, endurance, beauty, 
and usefulness, that their original stocks have 
been lost sight of. His inventions have brought 
to his use, from the varied beneficent stores of 
creation, countless advantages to himself and do- 
mestic animals, while the refining adaptability 
of a bounteous creation, guided by various iu- 
tellectual endowments, has brought to bis aid ap- 
pliances for swift and safe intercourse with every 
part of the world, and his ingenuity has invented 
means of correspondence, and refined and per- 
fected language, ideas, and aspirations, uotil the 
refined man of to-day is scarce to be recognized 
as of the same family with varions aboriginal 
tribes, or of the same types with the normal spe- 
cimens of the flint and stone implement era. 
Thus is man made a co-worker in creation for his 
own advancement, and those dependent upon 
him, as well as in subduing nature to softer feat- 
ures of usefulness and beauty, which the experi- 
ence of this life but prepares him. also, to be a 
useful co-worker, in the designs of creation, in 
that other progressive life to which we aspire, and 
are thus fitted to inherit. Cuas. E. Townsenp. 

Looust Vauiey, Queens Co., N. Y. 
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Taree Kixps.—There are three kinds of men in 
the world: the Wills, the Wont’s, and the Cant’s. 
The former effect everything. The others oppose 
everything. “I Will” builds our railroads and 
steamboats ; “I Won’t”’ is obstinate, don’t believe 
in experiments and nonsense; while “I Can't” 
grows weeds for wheat, and ends his days in 
poverty. 
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“Ie t might give a short hint to aw impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. Uf he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to give ner to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 


men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 


| them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with } 
} slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
| sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the couree I take 
} myself,""—De Foe, 
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HEADS, GOOD AND BAD. 





How is it that we so often find men 
with good heads and bad characters ? 
and bad heads with good characters? 
Here, for instance, is the full-grown son 
of a good man—a clergyman—with a 
fine head and a splendid education. Ile 
was known to be one of the most dis- 
obedient, wayward, and worldly young 
He was atruant, and now 
drinks, gambles, keeps “ fast” company, 
affiliates with the low and the bad. His 
father is a most strict and exemplary 
man, and his mother a most worthy wom- 
an and a rigid Christian. His brothers 
and sisters are among the most beloved 
and respected. This one is the only 
“black sheep in the flock,” yet “he is a 
handsome fellow,” trim, well-made, with 
| fine features and a good head. 

Here, on the other hand, is another 
| head, less developed or favorably shaped. 

It is neither large nor good-looking ; only 
| moderate in intellect, average in energy, 
and nothing to boast of in anything— 
| 


men in town. 





save Conscientiousness, which secures 
for him, notwithstanding the plainness 





of his exterior and the modesty of his 
bearing, the unqualified respect of all | 
who know him. Ile is educated, but is 
not brilliant; is sensible, but not pro- 
found, and at first interview is anything 
but prepossessing. 

Here, then, are the two heads, as dif- 
ferent to a casual observer as can well 
be; and the one with a good head has a 


confessedly bad character, and the one 
with an indifferent head has a good 
character. 

What has Phrenology to say in refer- 
Ilow do you ree- 
oncile these apparent contradictions ? 

In the first place, we do not admit, 
without qualification, that the first is a 


ence to such cases ? 
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be so, we admit, and a casual observer 
may be able to distinguish no marked 
excess or deficiency; but the practiced 
eye and hand of the experienced and 
careful phrenological examiner will de- 
tect the loose serew—will find evidence 
of an inherited or early induced proclivity 
to evil, which has made its sign on the 
cranium and in the countenance. A 
watch, perfect in every part except a 
single cog of its smallest wheel, can not 
be called a good watch till the defect be 
remedied. 

So of the other head. It is not un- 
qualifiedly bad. The objector admits 
this in conceding an honesty of purpose 
(Conscientiousness), which helps to re- 
strain from the evil course to which 
other faculties might incline their pos- 
sessor to pursue. 

But waiving this demurrer, we would 
say, in the second place, that the one 
with an apparently good head inherited 
it, and has sadly perverted his faculties 
by wrong living, bad associations, and 
the rejection of moral and religious influ- 
ences. He is, in all respects, a natural 
man, not only unconverted, but sadly 
corrupted. 

All the tendencies of his mind seem to 
be downward, in the direction of the 
appetites and the passions, and every 
step, every change only makes his condi- 
tion worse. Phrenology in its narrowest 
sense—as taking cognizance of the form 
of the cranium merely—is not able to 
take these perverted conditions fully into 
the account, and it describes him accord- 
ing to his normal conditions, stating 
what nature has done for him as to size 
of brain and combination of organs— 
what parts are fully developed—what 
deficient; but calling Physiology and 
Physiognomy to its aid, it may show 
that in time, in accordance with the 
laws of growth and change, the head, as 
well as the face and the body, takes on 
a shape corresponding with the real 
character, though the former is less 
rapidly modified than the latter. <A 
good life will—in time—make a good 
head. 

Summing up, it would say, Nature 
dealt liberally with you in giving you a 
good head with great natural capabilities, 
and it now remains for you to say how 
You will nse them. If permitted to lie 
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dormant, they will be like marble in the 
quarry, out of sight and of no practical 
use to society. If perverted, or used in 
a wrong direction, you will be capable 
of greater wickedness, according to your 
capacity. 

The apparent mystery of good men’s 
wild sons finds explanation in the teach- 
ings of Physiology and Phrenology. 

Ist. Congenitally. Good men some- 
times have many strong passions which, 
by religious and moral principle, they 
keep in check. It is not unusual for 
them to devote weeks to severe study 
and moral effort, and then for a time to 
relax the higher life and relapse into a 
state of animalism, and the unlucky son 
who may chance to receive the stamp of 
his being at this time, will get the moral 
and intellectual development by a kind 
of passive inheritance, and the animal 
and passional in an intensified form. 

2d. Educationally. A good man hav- 
ing a brilliant, restless, well-organized 
son, perhaps a little inclined to mischief, 
and largely inclined to fun, as his father 
is conscious of having been before him, 
the father, moved by an active and 
jealous religious regard for the son’s 
welfare, takes early and vigorous meas- 
ures to prevent him from going astray. 
He holds a stiff rein on him, watches 
him with a vigilant eye, is almost severe 
in his government, all his faults noted, 
and his efforts for good not always suf- 
ficiently cherished and commended. The 
training is well intended, but a little too 
rigorous, and the spirited boy rebels 
under it and is lost. Tis talent accele- 
rates his fall, and his natural moral sense 
becomes an accusing witness to madden 
him—as the harlot’s remembered virtue 
and former happiness but serve to drive 
her still deeper in dissipation to drown 
her recollections of a happiness squan- 
dered. A stiff headed, spirited, restive 
horse may be made obedient and service- 
able, not by a loose rein, for with that 
he would run away—not with a hard 
intolerant rein, for under that he rears, 
and flounders, and balks; but with a 
rein stiff enough to prevent running 
away, and, at the same time, not so rigid 
and hard as to anger and discourage 
the animal. It takes a wise man to 
drive and train a good but high-toned 
horse; it takes a wiser one to guide, 
restrain, and regulate a bright, earnest, 
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spirited boy. God bless the parent who 
has the task, and bless and reward the 
one who with faith, patience, self-denial, 
and self-government does the duty well. 

Phrenology would further say, If you 
—with a good head—come under relig- 
ious influences, you will become a power 
for good in the world. You are so organ- 
ized that you can do either—go up or go 
down in the path of virtue or in that of 
vice. You can do right or you can do 
wrong, you can be good, in a general 
sense, or you can be bad—all now de- 
pends on yourself. 

“Tt was not foreordained that you 
should be saint or sinner. It was left 
for you to choose for yourself what 
course you would pursue. You are a 
free moral agent, with tendencies per- 
haps equally strong to vice and to vir- 
tue, to the spiritual and to the material. 
Choose ye.” 

But the young man, we will suppose, 
listened not to the warnings of the “ still 
small voice,” nor to the admonitions of 
father or mother, nor to his own native 
intellect; but scoffing at morals and 
religion, he willfully or heedlessly push- 
ed headlong into the vortex of the pas- 
sions, which led him down, down, down 
to a condition worse than death. Here 
he is a vagabond and an outcast, feeding 
on husks; when met by those who knew 
him, surprise, regrets, and mortification 
are expressed that this “splendid young 
man,” with a good head and prospects 
so encouraging, should have thus fallen 
and come to naught but vice, crime, and 
pauperism. . 

Now, how was it with the one who 
had an indifferent, yea, by nature, a bad 
head, if you please ? 

We answer: God favors those who 
do the best they can. A good man of 
moderate capacity is more acceptable to 
Him than a great intellect with a wicked 
heart. A temperate man is ten times 
more useful, happy, and prosperous than 
an intemperate man. The man with the 
bad head had even greater temptations 
and stronger besetting sins to overcome 
than the one with the good head; but 
he overcame them. He was even less 
inclined to a religious life; but by 
a constant endeavour, a never-ceasing 
prayer, and by the blessing of God he 
came into the light, experienced a change 
of heart, and lived a new life. His head 
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continued to improve from the day of 
his birth, and his countenance became, 
if not handsome, truly beautiful. 

Here, then, is the answer to the ques- 
tion, Why do men with good heads 
sometimes have bad characters, and 
those with bad heads have good charac- 
ters ? 

But is it not evident to the reader 
that the one with a good head pos- 
sessed far more natural ability than the 
other ? and could he not have risen 
higher and accomplished more in any 
sphere of usefulness than the one with a 
less favorable organization? Is not the 
man with ten talents more capable and 
responsible than the one with five talents? 
Will not men be judged according to 
their talents, and the use they make of 
them? Can any one who promises or 
keeps his talents unused be justified ? 

‘Tt is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die,”’ 
and there will be a day of reckoning 
when each must answer to his own con- 
science and before the bar of God, 
giving an account for the deeds done 
here in the body. 

Young man of moderate intellect, he 
not envious of those with larger brains ; 
but seek to make the best use of those 
you have, and render your services ac- 
ceptable to God; and you, young man 
with a good head, consider your ac- 
countability ; how many there are less 
gifted whom you can benefit! Ask for 
Divine light by which to guide your 
course, and you may become a more 
profitable servant in the Master’s service. 
Seek to know and to do His will, and 
you will thus grow in grace ; bless your 
fellow-men ; lay up treasures in heaven, 
and leave the world the better for 
having lived in it. 

+ mo 


Quick anp Stow Mixps.—‘‘ What are the dif- 
ferent indications which show one to be quick 
and active in mind, comprehending readily the 
import of blind, ambiguous statements, and one 
that is strong, naturally slow and obtuse in his 
manifestations, and never able to grasp an idea 
without a great deal of thought and reflection ?"’ 


The first has thin skin, fine hair, sharp 
features, a restless eye, large perceptives, large 
Comparison, and a prominent mental tempera- 
ment. The second has a motive or bilious 
temperament; his head is generally large in 
the upper part of the forehead, and broad all 
the way on the upper side-head. The reflectives 
are large, the perceptives relatively moderate. 
This one reaches results by consulting principles, 
the other by a kind of sharp intuition, by a bird’s- 





eye view of all there is to a subject. The mind 
of one sweeps a subject as a breeze does a field of 
grass, touching every blade of it; the other is 
like the plow that turns it over furrow by 
furrow until the whole field is plowed. 


oo 


OUR POOR RELATIONS. 


Tue possession of great wealth begets in many 
a feeling of pride, vanity, ostentation, and love 
of display ; in others, exclusiveness, and desire 
to enjoy property alone, and admit ‘‘ us four and 
no more”’ to the selfish circle ; while still another 
class are never more happy than when distribut- 
ing the good gifts with which they have been 
blessed. These manifestations depend on the 
degree of culture and the peculiarities of disposi- 
tion of the different parties. The first class, 
which is the most numerous, will be found to 
have small heads and smaller minds ; the second, 
have broad heads in the base, without enlight- 
ened intellects or deep sympathies; the third 
class are cultivated, high-minded, generous, and 
liberal. The first class ‘‘ cut’’ their poor relations 
and ‘‘ape’’ aristocracy ; the second, hug or hide 
their lucre, and become mean, miserly, and 
miserable ; while the third class grow in grace, 
usefulness, and happiness. The first class have 
but a brief period allowed them in which to 
exhibit their ‘‘shoddy’’ gains; they fulfill the 
old adage, ‘‘ a fool and his money is soon parted.’’ 
The second class become sordid—which is ‘the 
worst state in which men can live—and their 
wealth becomes only a care and a curse; but 
that class which believes in ‘‘ giving while liv- 
ing,’’ seek the worthy poor and aid them. They 
build free libraries, school-houses, and churches. 
Are there poor children to be fed, clothed, and 
educated? these benefactors find them out and 
open the way of improvement by which they 
may ultimately help themselves. Are there earn- 
est spirits seeking spheres of usefulness? these 
good Samaritans give not only kind advice but 
‘* material aid,’’ and the young aspirant is sent 
on his way rejoicing. 

How often it happens that a single brother of 
a large family becomes so fortunate that he is 
enabled to place all the members on a higher 
plane! Where a benevolent son or brother ac- 
quires a fortune by an interest in a mine or a 
well, he immediately shares his good fortune 
with his equally meritorious but less fortunate 
brothers, and thus an entire family is placed 
beyond want, and in a situation to contribute 
largely to the good of the entire community. 

‘* Poor relations’’ sometimes bring their poverty 
upon themselves by their own bad management, 
improvidence, or dissipation. Starting out to- 
gether in life, two brothers with equal oppor- 
tunities may attain very-different results. One 
forms habits of industry and economy, the other 
the reverse ; perhaps the only difference or diver- 
gence between them on the road to wealth or 
poverty lies in the fact, that the one smokes 
tobacco and the other does not. Smoking usually 
precedes and begets drinking; drinking begets 
idleness and extravagance ; idleness begets vice 
and crime, with all the evils which follow in the 
train. The other brother pursues a strictly tem- 
perate course, and is clean, methodical, and at- 























tentive to his work ; his health is good, his memory 
is clear and quick, his judgment sound, his energy 
is unflagging, and he becomes clevated in society, 
moves in the best circles, becanse he is manly, 
and becomes a leader among leaders. Everything 
seems to be a 
Providence attending At 
the start, he had no better body or brain than 
his brother, but his mode of living has tended to 
improve his entire organization, and now when 


he touches succeeds, and there 


all his undertakings. 


the one who dissipated is coarse, flabby, and low, 
the temperate one is refined and high-toned in 
quality and in character. 

Does the reader not see in this why the one 
succeeds and the other fails? why the one becomes 
the respected head of a family, and the other de- 
’ To us, it is as clear as 
any problem in mathematics 


pendent upon charity 


The Lord helps those who try to help them- 
selves, but he will not put food in any idler's 
mouth, nor can a dissipated man hope perma- 
nently to prosper. The more fortunate may do all 
they will for these poor leaky vessels, but they 
will never prosper nor be satisfied ; still it may 
be the duty of those who are able to save from 
the poor-house, or from a worse condition, the 
families of their unfortunate relatives ; each must 
judge for himself, but in judging let all remember 
that the property which they call their own is 
only permitted them te use; they can not take 
it with them when they go hence, and he is the 
wisest who so appropriates his means that it will 


do the most good and contribute the most to the 


happiness of his family and his fellow-men. Let 
him act on the principle of * giving while 
living,’’ and he will have the happy satisfaction 


of seeing the results of his good deeds ; while if 
he leave his property in the hands of quarreling 
attorneys, it would be scattered to the winds, or 
come into the possession of those who have no 
moral right to it 

Reader, have you a near and dear relative in 
straitened circumstances?’ and has he by in- 
temperance fallen so low that you dare not trust 
him with money? you may still look after the 
happiness of his children ; you may feed, clothe, 
and educate them, and thus become a real bene- 
We 
who have rich relatives, not to depend too much 


factor would, however, admonish those 
on them for assistance, when it is possible to help 
themselves. ‘‘ Waiting for dead men’s shoes’’ is 
poor policy, and an independent spirit would 
much rather go to work and earn his own shoes 
than remain in uncertainty. Americans are not, 
like Europeans, paupers from birth and 


necessity, and but comparatively few of them 


from 


become such from any cause except intemperance. 
Let the more fortunate look after their ‘‘ poor 
relations,"’ and at least put them in the way to 


help themselves. 
ep eee 


A GRAMMATICAL PLAY UPON THE WORD THAT. 


Now that is a word which may often be joined, 
For that that may be doubled is c'ear to the mind; 
And that that thet is righ’ is as plain to the view 
As that that that that we use is rightly used too; 
And that that that that that line has, i« right— 

In acecorance with grammar, is plain in our sight. 


In the above lines the word ‘*‘ that” is used in 
accordance with the rules of grammar 
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DEATH OF MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Mrs. Lypia Huytiey Sigourney, the author 
and poet, died at Hartford, Conn., June 10, 1865, 
at the age of 74.* 

She was born at Norwich, Conn., September 1, 
1791, and at the age of nineteen commenced her 
career as the teacher of a school for young ladies 
in her native town. She afterward removed to 
Hartford and opened a school there, where, in 
1819, she was married to Mr. Charles Sigourney, 
with whom she lived happily till his death in 
1854. She was a prolific writer, both of prose 
and verse, and has published in all nearly fifty 
volumes. Asa writer she was much more popular 
with the past than with the present generation. 
One of her most widely read votumes was ‘‘ Pleas- 
ant Memories of Pleasant Lands,’’ her account of 
a journey to Europe in 1840. Her poems, which 
are Very numerous, are generally lyrical in their 
character and religious or serious in their subjects 
and tone. One child survives her—the wife of 
Rev. Francis T. Russell, of Geneva, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sigourney was above the medium size, 
and neither thin nor plump, though she grew 
somewhat more stout in her latter years. Her 
complexion was fair, and her temperament such 
as to make her genial, sympathetic, and affection- 
ate. Probably no more thoroughly benevolent 
woman ever lived. To make others happy was 
her greatest pleasure and one of her chief em- 
ployments, and her very large circle of personal 
friends and of beneficiaries in Hartford were con- 
stantly receiving from her tokens of kindness or 
actual succor, as the case might be. Her poetry 
was of a sweet and thoughtful kind, and always 
redolent of her peculiar kind-heartedness as well 
as of the purest morality and religious feeling. 
She has often been called the Hemans of America. 
Her large perceptive organs gave her a quickness 
of observation and readiness for facts and the 
works of Nature, and her large Language, as 
seen in the great fullness of the eye, qualified her 
to impart her ideas with ease and richness of ex- 


* Our portrait, jast engraved for our use by a lady, is 
copied from a picture taken some years ago, and repre- 
sents Mrs. Sigourney much younger than when she died, 
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pression. Her moral and religious organs, situ- 
ated in the tophead, were amply expanded, giving 
to all her life and writings a savor of the good, 
the elevated, and the pure. Her Firmness, Ap- 
probativeness, and Cautiousness were large. giving 
her steadfastness, prudence, and the desire to 
please, and her social organs being large, rendered 


her eminently sociable, domestic, and affectionate. 
————- -—- eo 


IS WAR EVER JUSTIFIABLE? 





Mr. Wetts—Dear Sir: I am a regular reader 
of the American ParenoLocicat JournaL, and 
would not willingly be without it. I think the 
$2 invested in it one of my most profitable ven- 
tures. 

But (alack-a-day that there should be buts or 
ifs in our commendations) there is one thing that 
I think you are not consistent in, and that is, the 
support of this or any other war. 

Do you believe that war tends to bring out any 
good qualities in man? or im nations? for nations 
are nothing more than individuals in the aggre- 
gate, and affected in the same way. 

With all deference, allow me to say that you 
are a watcbman on the tower; and Phrenology, 
agreeing with the teachings of Christ, you ought 
to denounce a/l war, and more particularly the . 
one which has caused so much suffering and de- 
vastation of property. 

Your views on this subject would, I have no 
doubt, interest many of your readers. 

Yours truly, Lewis Cary. 


The editor of the A. P. J. is an advocate of 
peace. To secure it he would fight valiantly for 
it. Heregards war for anything less than liberty 
or national existence an incomparable evil. But 
he regards a state of slavery worse than war, a 
just cause for war, and believes that so long as 
men are held in bondage, that there will be war. 
He even believes that L. C. would resort to vio- 
lence, and make war on a small scale, rather than 
lose his property, wear the shackles, submit to the 
lash, or be sold on the block. If be would not, 
he possesses a spirit of submission not common to 
free-born Americans. 

The editor of the A. P. J. lives in a wicked 
world, surrounded by bad, ambitious men, who 
would not only destroy a good government, but 
who would take away the liberty of men, place 
them under task-masters, usurp authority, and 
defy the world. He is fully aware that civil gov- 
ernments are respected only as they are backed 
up by the guns. He believes in the right—and 
the duty--of self-defense He was once a non- 
resistant, but frankly acknowledges that he bas 
changed his views in this respect, and thereby 
corrected his errors. He believes, most decided- 
ly, in force; Ist, in the force of reason; 2d, in 
the force of moral suasion; 3d, in the force of 
good example ; 4th, in the force of public opin- 
ion ; Sth, in the force of justice. Failing to se- 
cure obedience ¢o law and good government by 
these, he believes in applying physical force in 
the support of the right and in putting down the 
wrong. It is the privilege of the people to make 
such rules, regulations, and laws as shall secure 
to each the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ; to frame such a government as the 
majority shall approve ; and shen the right to de- 
fend it against foes from without or within, from 
above or below. Nor will he consent to the con- 
tinnance of slavery and sin anywhere. He will 
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advocate the use of mild measures where they 
will serve the purpose, and severe measures 
where the mild ones fail. He looks at man as he 
is, possessing qualities which make him compar- 
able to Satan, and a fit subject for his abode— 
away down below ; but also being made a subject 
of grace, fit for paradise, and a home with God 
among the angels in heaven.. 

When men come under the reign of the good 
spifit, when they take Christ for their example, 
they will not enslave men, tar and feather abo- 
litionists, overthrow a righteous government, 
burn merchantmen at sea, starve prisoners, nor 
assassinate good men. Nor will the editor of the 
A. P. J. ask bis countrymen to take up arms and 
fight for fun. But when any man violates all the 
Christian precepts, and by his wickedness puts 
himself without the pale of even the civil law, 
when he fires on our flag, and levies war on our 
government, we do not put away our Christian 
principles, but meet, restrain, and subdue him. 
And we do it, not through malice and revenge, but 
in the love and fear of God. It is in this spirit we 
would pray, work, and fight. 

When the disobedient child desists from wrong- 
doing, and submits to the rightful authority of 
his just, kind, and magnanimous father, he will 
be forgiven, and there the matter ends. But so 
long as the boy shows temper, refuses to submit, 
and insists on breaking up a happy household, he 
must be restrained by all the means within reach. 
One or the other must be master of the house, as 
God is master of all. 

Would you, Mr. L. C., tamely submit to the am- 
bitious and slavish schemes of the most haughty, 
selfish, ambitious, and domineering set of men the 
world ever knew? Would yon remain passive and 
indifferent when chains were being forged anew 
for the limbs of four millions of people? Would 
you, a born free-man, crouch at the beak of the 
bully? Or would you, with faith in God, justice, 
mercy, and all your hopes for happiness in one 
hand, and a trusty weapon in the other, go forth 
in defense of the right? The editor of the A. P. J. 
is not belligerent ; he is not even quarrelsome ; 
but he believes in God, in justice, and in liberty, 
for all of which he will live, labor, fight, and die. 


Wortp-Makine.—No subject furnishes a better 
World- 
easy thing—on paper. Theo- 
ries abound. We have in type an article on 
‘*The Immediate Polar Regions,’’ in which the 
writer contends, with some show of plausibility 
at least, that this globe is a tubular ball, the 
vast ‘‘ bore’ of which runs through the center 
from pole to pole, swallows the arctic and ant- 
arctic waters, and keeps clear from ice the open 
polar seas. While this article was in the hands 
of the compositor, we received a pamphlet from 
John Merrill, of New Hampshire, in which a still 
more magnificent theory of a hollow globe is ad- 
vanced. We will try to give both our corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ B. F.-F."’ and the New Hampshire 
philosopher (who writes like a man of sense), a 
hearing in our next number. 


field for the theorist than cosmogony. 
making is an 


A suRE way to have everything we want is to 








PORTRAIT OF NATHANIEL MARSH. 





NATHANIEL MARSH. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue likeness from which the following infer- 
ences are drawn, indicates a character of great 
singleness of purpose. He had concentration of 
thought and feeling; he had also a peculiar 
moral earnestness, which, combined with this 
directness of purpose, led him to make the busi- 


| 


tricky, dishonest men. He had ambition to be 

respected, and a good degree of dignity, whereby 

he could hold his position and influence others. 
He had respect for other people’s opinions, 


| and rarely controverted anything by abrupt or 


ness of the hour the all-absorbing feature of his | 


character. If he desired to win a person to his 
views, his directness and sincerity opened the 
way, by convincing and magnetizing the person 
he sought to influence. In intellect he was more 
intuitive than logical. He bad only to get a 


“general view of the facts, and the inference was 


made up with a quickness which sometimes led 
him to doubt the soundness of these, his very 
best, judgments. This trait he inherited from his 
mother. ‘Another of his traits was accuracy, 
method, system. He had also excellent mechan- 
ical abilities, and was a first-class critic of nearly 
all kinds of work and business that involved 
mechanical principles and practical common 
sense. 

He was rather remarkable for his urbanity, for 
the peculiar gentleness and persuasiveness over- 
lying his energy, thoroughness, and earnestness. 
He was a natural driver, but not a boisterous 
man ; disposed to have everything done heartily 
and at the proper time, he never spared his own 
strength and energy, but set an example which 
inspired others to effort. He bad the power to 
express himself with clearness, but not with 
great copiousness. One plain statement of a 
subject was made to suffice ; he never repeated 
himself. He had economy, mercantile sagacity, 
witb prudence and strong friendship ; was prized 
and respected by his associates, and feared by 





{ want nothing we can’t get. 


dogmatical means. In his own affairs he took 
responsibilities readily ; in regard to other peo- 
ple’s affairs he would ask questions instead of 
making dogmatic statements, and frequently led 
men into his way of thinking without an argu- 
ment, but by means of two or three well-adjusted 
interrogatories. He was mirthful, witty, fond of 
a joke, and quick at repartee. Benevolence was 
large, and he was kind, obliging, and warm- 
hearted. He was also affectionate, and capable 
of enjoying the social relations in a high degree. 
As a husband, father, friend, and neighbor, he 
would be all that could be wished. He would 
have done well in the law, as a merchant, as a me- 
chanic, as an engineer, or asa business man. There 
was hardly enough of the robust and vital in his 
nature. His nervous activity and his freedom of 
effort had a tendency to wear him out prema- 
turely. With such an organization and tem- 
perament, he could not fail to take a leading 
position, and make for himself a reputation, and 
exert a favorable influence in the community. 


BIOGRAPAY. 


Mr. Marsh was born in Haverhill, Mass., where 
his ancestors resided for several generations. He 
was educated at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H., and studied law in his native State; soon 
after which he removed to New York, and be- 
came one of the assistant editors of the New 
York Express. When John Lorimer Grabcm 
was made the city postmaster, Mr. Marsh became 
his first assistant, in which office he was distin. 
guished for his industry and basiness habits. He 


was afterward made Secretary of the New York 4 
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and Evie Railroad, and in that position won the 
respect of the directors and stockholders for 
the attention and skill displayed by him in the 
arduous duties of his office. He served the road 
during the dark and troublous times of its great- 
est misfortunes, and lived to see the stock rise 
under bis superintendence from three and four 
dollars a share to between one hundred and 
thirty and forty dollars. When the Erie Road 
was in its greatest trouble, he was selected by the 
Supreme Court, with the recommendation of the 
largest stockholders, and wiih the general ap- 
proval of the business community most interested 
in its success, to be the receiver of the road. 
Afver two years of a very successful administra- 
tion, during which the payment of interest was 
resumed upon the bonds, all the old debts paid, 
and the stock of the company placed in a condi- 





tion where the payment of dividends was proba- | 


ble, Mr. Marsh was elected president of the road, 
and so long as he was able to be at his post, or 
to have cognizance of its affairs, the management 
was excellent both for the public and the owners 
of the road. 

Mr. Marsh sacrificed his life, we are sorry to 
say, in bis zeal and interest for the success of the 
great work in which he was engaged. He la- 
bored for the Erie Road day and night, year in 
and year out, refusing all proper relaxation. In 
the performance of bis incessant duties, which he 
discharged with such scrupulous exactness, he 
The machinery of life was so 
worn and so run, that at a little past middle life, 
or at about the age of fifty years, he became al- 
most an old man, and died literally with the 
harness of labor upon his back, and not enough 
of the oil of life left to keep its machinery longer 
in motion 

The loss of such a man is public as well as 
private. He was a most tried and faithful officer, 
as was proved by over twenty years of experience 
in the Erie office. Whatever work was done by 
him was always well done. All of his fellow-di- 
rectors, all his associates and employés, and all 
who knew him. will deeply deplore his loss. To 
his family the loss is an irreparable one, as he 
leaves two children by his first wife, who are 
entire orphans, and four by his second wife. He 
died on the 19th of July, 1864. 


wore himself out. 


——> ee 
‘* Presupice.’’—A lady reader writes us, sug- 
gesting that we have been moved by ‘ prejudice’’ 
to use harsh expressions against Southerners as a 
people. This we do not concede, but claim to en- 
tertain the kindliest feelings toward Christians 
rebuked wrong-doing 


everywhere. If we have 


Southerners—and they are not free from wicked- 
ness—we would do the same toward Northerners. 
No, it is not sectional fecling which prompts us, 
for we have outgrown all narrow ‘‘ State pride,”’ 
and regard one no better nor worse fur being 
born north or south of Mason and Dixon's line 
But we, as Americans, can not tolerate that spirit 
of aristocratic exclusiveness which apes European 
customs ; nor can we refrain from naming, with 
the hope of correcting, bad habits. Because 
Southern politicians. as a rule, dvink whisky, 
smoke and eat tobacco, it does not follow that all 
Southerners do the same. Our remarks on this 
point referred to the leaders. We insist that 
those remarks were correct, and we do believe 





that the men who thus indulge are in a sadly | 


perverted state of body and mind ; that just in 
proportion to this perversion are they rebeliious 
toward God and the laws of the land. We are 
not prejudiced. 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 


ScarceLy a day, certainly not a week, passes 
that some person does not inquire of us by letter 
relative to obtaining a more extended knowledge 
of Phrenology, and desiring to know if we will 
teach students, and on what terms. 

To present this subject to phrenological stu- 
dents in a practical way, we remark that no per- 
son should seek oral instruction until he has 
read the leading works on the subject. Persons 
write us and sometimes come to us to be in- 
structed in Phrenology when they have never 
read a volume on the science, and do not know 
the location, and can not give a correct definition, 
of the different organs of the brain. To take 
such a pupil in Phrenology would be like a boy 
entering college who has not yet learned to read 
in words of two syllables. Having heard some 
lecturer, listened to examinations, and had per- 
haps a personal examination, they fancy that 
by a few easy lessons they can be so instructed 
as to enable them to go forward and lecture ac- 
ceptably and delineate character correctly. They 
would not expect to spend less than two years in 
learning to make a boot, or to shoe a horse, or 
to navigate a ship, but they seem to suppose that 
in two or three weeks, without previous study, 
they may learn Phrenology. We can not prop- 
erly attend to our other duties and have students 
at all times, and must, therefore, if we teach, set 
apart a particular season for that purpose. We 
propose, therefore, to teach a class in theoretical 
and practical PHRENOLOGY, commencing the second 
week in January next. The course of lessons 
will be illustrated by our large collection of 
busts, skulls, and portraits. Critical instruction 
will be given in the examination of heads, and 
an effort will be made to prepare those who at- 
tend, to become teachers and practical phrenolo- 
gists. The expense for this course of twenty les- 
sons will be one hundred dollars for each pupil, 
but we desire no student who shall not have a 
good general knowledge of Physiology and have 
read some standard work on Anatomy. We 
would especially impress upon students the ne- 
cessity of becoming familiar with the pbreno- 
logical bust, which teaches the location of the 
organs, as » map teaches the location of States 
and counties. They should also read the follow- 
ing works: Spurzheim’s Phrenology, The Self- 
Instructor, Memory, Self-Culture, Combe’s Phys- 
iology, Combe’s System of Phrenology, Combe’s 
Lectures on Phrenology, Defense of Phrenology, 
and the Constitution of Man. These are of the 
first importance to the phrenological student. 

We wish to take no students who have not also a 
good English education. Men who can not write 
a respectable letter, spell passably well, and 
speak correctly, should first go to school. Phre- 
nology has had enough charlatans and ignorant, 
incompetent practitioners already; and those 
with talent and experience have had to carry 
these dead men and sustain the science in spite 
of their bad influence. Good, honest, intelligent, 
moral men, with a missionary spirit, good com- 
mon sense, and a fair education, we will welcome 
to the field and do what we can to aid them in 
acquiring the proper qualifications to teach, prac- 
tice, and disseminate this noble and useful sci- 











ence. Those who contemplate becoming members 
of this class will please inform us at their earliest 
convenience, as but a limited number can be 
admitted. As to the prospective remuneration, 
we may state that, so far as we know, all com- 
petent lecturers and examiners have found the 
pursuit both pleasant and profitable ; nor do we 
know of any profession in which there is so 
great a demand forservices with so little compe- 
tition. Elderly phrenologists now in the field 
are doing little more than calling attention to the 
subject, and nothing by way of imparting a prac- 
tical knowledge of: its application. They must 
soon pass away, and who shall succeed them? 
Let young men who are preparing for the minis- 
try, for medicine and surgery, and for the law, . 
devote a season to this, and if, on trial, they find 
ita means of greater usefulness than any other, 
let them follow it. At any rate, it would serve 
to render them all the more competent, be their 
final choice what it may. Address this Office. 


a re 


Lirerary Marriaces.—*‘ Is there anything in 
literature as a profession antagonistic to the 
happiness of domestic life? It is a common 
remark that a man can not woo a wife and 
literature at the same time ; and Byron, Shelley, 
Mrs. Hemans, and our late Mrs. Farnham are 
often cited in the way of illustration, and their 
biographies seem to bear out the idea.”’ 

The qualities of the mind and of the tem- 
perament adapted to literature, or, perhaps we 
ought to say, such as erop out into literature in 
spite of everything, may have the tendency to 
render the mind of the person erratic, excitable, 
irritable, and difficult to please. Most persons 
of literary celebrity have excessive Ideality or 
Imagination, strong Approbativeness, and gener- 
ally sharp Combativeness. The infelicity of their 
married life arises, not so much because of any 
natural antagonism between the culture of litera- 
ture and domestic happiness, as from the fact 
that the parties do not become properly mated. 
An impassioned youth, precocious in mentality, 
marries; he has clothed his affianced with his 
own ideal of what a woman should be, and when 
experience reveals the fact that she is not what 
he had imagined, his fancy fights with his fate, 
and though he might, if he were to come down 
to sober fact, live with the woman pleasantly, 
yet he is disgusted, disappointed, and makes 
himself and his victim miserable. Sometimes a 
person marries early, to a good, patient, gentle 
creature, and by pursuing literature, acquiring 
notoriety, and enlarging his capacity, he rises in 
the scale of mind, culture, and position so much 
above that of his gentle domestic wife, that she 
is not then a suitable companion for him. Had 
he waited until he was twenty-five years of age, 
until he had acquired a position and culture, and 
then marric1 some one who had capacity and 
culture adapted to his condition, they might have 
passed through life in mutual pleasure and 
appreciation. The reason, we fancy, why poets, 
novelists, and actors make the world sad and 
ashamed by their domestic troubles is that they 
give voice to their sorrow and bickerings. They 
make an outcry. Their feelings being very 
excitable, they lack the patience to bear what 
others would endure without much trouble. It 
is the very nature of literature to talk, and they 
talk out their domestic troubles. Men of cooler 
natures may not always harmonize with their 
consorts, but they keep their difficulties to them- 
selves. 
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BOWEN MILL 


‘Tur fading sun sinks slowly down, 
And softly steals the twilight in, 
And slowly moving o’er my brain 
The evening trains of thoughts begin. 


The dusky eve falls silently 
Oa wood and water, isle and hill, 
And o’er the waves from distant trees 
The shadows creep up Bowen Mill. 


And Bowen Mill throws out its shade 
Along the brown bank, beaten bare, 

Which, stretching o’er the busy street, 
Defines a figure large and square. 


The mill-wheel struggies drippingly, 
Without a place to find its poise, 
And brings up to the toiling brain 
Strange thougbts with all its evening noise— 


Strange thoughts of how the heart strives on 
And struggles with the stream of life 
Throughout the day, and never fiads 
An equipoise amid its strife. 


But harrying on, the life-blood throbs 
Through joy or pain its special thrill, 

As resticssly as turns the wheels 
Within the heart 6f Bowen Mill 


Yet in the fullness of the night 
An hour will come when all is still, 
When heavy silence watch will keep 
In the deep shades of Bowen Mill. 


And so an hour within the night 
Will come to us with silence deep, 

And still the beating of our heart, 
And lay us down to rest and sleep. 


Yet morning wil! arouse the din 

That drums the air in Bowen Mill, 
And echoes in the distant wood, 

And haunts the shade of yonder hill. 


And morning will awaken us 

From our repose so deep and str. age, 
Unto a life we only reach 

By passing through this rest and change. 


Thus dreamy fancies slowly throng 
While eve distills her gloom without, 

And with the insects’ sleepy song 
Clear childish voices float about, 


While softly creeping shadows come 
Scaling the walls with silent skill, 
And through the twilight’s drowsy hum 


Falls the dull noise of Bowen Mill. M. 8. L. 


Daten Office Department 2 


The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress. 


Laspor-Saving Macurnery.—lIf it is 
“hard work” to mow, to reap, and to pitch bay and grain 
by hand, so it is hard work to wash, wring out clothes, and 
churn by band. Nor is there real necessity for this slavish 
way of doing it. Are there not mowing and reuping 
machines? Ilave we not horse, sheep, and dog churns? 
We would 
respectfully call the attention of our gentlemen readers to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Oakley & Keating, in this 
JovurnAL, in which they may find described one of the 
most useful and conveniert pieces of household machinery 
known to us. It is called “The Nonpareil Washing 
Machine.” We speak of its merits knowingly, and not 
merely by hearsay. Lt all kind-hearted husbands pro- 
vide one for the use of their families. 


and are there not washers and wringers? 


To Preserve Ice.—A French paper 
has the following item, which may be useful to these who 
have no refrigerator or safe: 

“ Put the ice on a dish and cover it with a napkin, then 
set the dish upon a feather-bed or pillow, and place 
another bed or pillow on the top of it. In this way you 
may keep a few pounds of ice for a week or more.” 


— 





Witerarp Hotices. 


[42 works noticed in Toe Pureno.tocicat Journal 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.] 


A View at THE FounpatTIons ; or, 
Frest Causes or CHara as operative before birth 
from hereditary and — sources. Being a Trea- 
tise on the Organic Structure and Quality of the Hue 
man Soul, as determined by pre-natal conditions in 
the Parentage and Ancestry, and how far we can direct 
and control them. By Woopsury M. Fernavp. 
ton: Wm. V. Spencer. 1865. [$1.] 


The object of this book is to show the importance of a 
good natural or constitutional character, and the extent of 
our agency in producing it. In other words, to show how 
much human beings are responsible for the kind of chil- 
dren they bring into the world. Much is said by Chris- 
tians, and said truly, about the second birth; this is an 
attempt to show how the first birth is equally under our 
covtrol. A considerable amount has been written of late 
upon this subject, but it has been chiefly on the natural 
plane. The author of this treatise does not overlook or 
disparage the natural at all; on the contrary, the book is 
profusely illustrated by facts from the operations of nature. 
But, differently from the common run of books of this or- 
der, this is an attempt to blend more fully the spiritual 
with the natural, and to look at the whole subject from a 
higher stand-point. The human soul is recognized as an 
organic structure, and the hereditary transmission of 
moral and intellectual qualities from paren’s to children 
forms a prominent part of the work. Many facts of such 
transmission are given, and some of a character showing 
how, by design and effort on the part of the parents, the 
most beautiful and marked results can be procured in the 
offspring. We commend these facts to universal attention. 
Particular atiention is paid to the state of mind of the pa- 
rents at the time of conception and during the whole period 
of gestation. The connection of the natural birth with the 
spiritual is a's» largely illustrated. The great fact of mar- 
riage, and the right adjostm+ nt of human pairs, come in 
for a prominent place in the author’s views of haman des- 
tiny; and the possibilities and impossibilities of human 
perfectibility, as based upon the laws of hereditary de- 


scent, are here set forth in a forcible and conspicuous 
manner. 





KILPATRICK AND oUR CAVALRY, com- 
prising a Sketch of the Life of General Kilpatrick, with 
an account of the Cavairy Raids, Engagements, and 
Operations under his command, from the beginning of 
the Rebellion to the Surrender of Johnston. By James 

oore, M.D., Surgeon Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
ith 12 Illustrations from original Designs by Ward. 
New York: for sale by Fow_er anp We.ts. [$1 50.) 


The volume is intended as an historical narrative— 
chiefly of the cavalry battles in which its subject was en- 
gaged; and contains, also, a brief sketch of his previous 
career. The intention of the author is, a plain and unvar- 
nished account of events in which, with ample materials, 
considerable personal knowledze from a service of over 
three years. and intimate acquaintance with military 
men, he has studiously endeavored to render ample jus- 
tice to every one, and abide by facts, 


HovsEnotp Poems, by Henry W. Long- 
fellow. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 
[50 cents.] 

This is the first volume of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’ 
new series of * Companion Poets for the People,” a most 
praiseworthy enterprise, intended to answer an almost 
universal demand for cheap literature of a high class. 
The plan of the series is to present the choicest and most 
deservedly popular poems of the best poets in a tasteful 
and elegant style, and at the same time at a price so low 
as to bring the series within the reach of every household. 
The present volume contains all Mr. Longfellow’s shorter 
poems of a domestic nature, with illustrations by leading 
English artists. The next volume—*“ Songs for all Sea- 
sons”—will contain the exquisite lyrics and songs which 
are scattered throu<h the pages of Tennyson. Other vol- 
umes will fuilow in due time, and the series will form a 
complete popular library of poetry. 


GotpeEN Leaves From THE Brirtsn 
Poets, collected by John W. S. Hows. New York: 
Bunce & Huntingdon. 1865. [$2 50.] 

We know not where to look for a handsomer or a more 


traly and intrinsically excellent volume of poetry than 


{ 


| 
| 
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this. Like its companion volume—“ Golden Leaves from 

the American Poets”—1it is worthy of its well-chosen title ; 

and the elegance of its typography and mechanical cxe- 
cution accords well with the character of its contents. Mr. 

Hows has done his work admirably, and we have here none 

but “ golden leaves.” The poems are those which have, 

by long established ,. “ house- 
hold words” wherever the English language is spoken. 

Our only regret is there are not more of them. As it is, 

the book is a treasure. Asa gift-book, this is one of the 

best, combining the useful with the beautiful, and pleasing 
the taste while it elevates the mind and improves the 
heart. — 

Our Marryr Presipent, ABRAHAM 
Lrxcoty—Voices from the Pulpit of New York and 
Brooklyn ; Oration by Hon. Geo. Bancro*t, and Oration 
at the Burial by war _— New York: Tibbals 


th 





& Whiting. 1565. 

There can hardly be a more fitting memento of that 
most eventful day—the 14th of April, 1865—than is here 
presented in the form of a han:'some volume which every 
family may, after reading, lay carefully aside to be left as 
a legacy to coming generations. The eminent preachers 
and orators whose eloquent utterances are here given 
were but the mouthpieces of the people. These sermons 
and orations show what thoughts and feelings stirred the 
national heart when the news of the great murder was 
first received. Let us carefully preserve them for the 
perusal of our children and our children’s children to the 
latest generations. All who can afford it should have the 
book, and carefully preserve it as one of the most precious 
records of the times. 


SprrirvaL Procress. By J. W. Cum- 


mings, D.D., LL.D. New York: P. O'Shea. 1865. 
[$1 £0.] 


Dr. Cummings is a most learned and worthy clergyman 
of the Catholic Church in this city, and be has here given 
us a book which Catholic and Protestant alike can read 
with profit. Its object, in the plain, straightforward lan- 
guage of the author’s preface, is “to tell people of com- 
mon intelligence what they are expected to do in order to 
be good Christians ; and how they shall do it, and what 
resulta will follow.” It is a suggestive book; it will in- 
duce people to think; will correct their notions of what 
is right and what is wrong ; and encourage and promote 
a religious life. 
Home BaLiaps By OUR OWN Ports.— 

New York: Bunce & HuntingJon. 1865. ' 0 cents.) 

This is the first volume of a series under the generai 
title of “The Cottage Library.” It is a good work well 
begun. So much real poetry—such poetry, too, as anybody 
with a he rt can appreciat-—can be had nowhere else, 80 
far as we know, in so convenient a form, so handsomely got 
up and iliustrated, and at so low a price. The collection 
embraces some of the best poems of Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Poe, Holmes, Stoddard, Aldrich, Willis, 
Morris, and Saxe, as well as many equally good verses from 
poets less widely known. Here, with the newer good things 
—poems of the war, and so forth—we have * The Village 
Blacksmith,” “* Maud Mu ler,” “ Annabel Lee,” “ Baby 
Bell,” “ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” “Saturday After- 
noon,” and other old favorites of the home cirely. We are 
promised other collections of equal merit to f llow this 


Wuart To po wirn THE Cotp Mutton: 
a book of Réchauffés, with many other Approve! Re- 
ceipts for the Kitchen of a Gentleman of moderate 
means. New York: Bunce & Huntingdon. 1865. 
[80 cents.] 


The main feature of this book, as its title implies, is to 
show how various kinds of food may be “ done over,” so 
as not to make economy disagreeable to the palate, but 
on the contrary, most pleasunt. It can not fail to be use- 
ful to the housekeeper of moderate means, and to such 
we commend it. 
Sermons PreacHep In Boston ON THE 

Deatnu or Apranam Lixcoxn, together with the Fu- 

neral Services at Washington. Boston: J. E. Tilton & 

Co. 1865. [}2.] 

The contents of this volume are: first, the funeral 
services in the east room of the Executive Mansion at 
Washington. Every word spoken over the remains of MF. 
Lrxcoxn is recorded in this volume. That in itself is of 
sufficient interest and value to eause every American and 
true lover of his country to own and preserve the volume 
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as a memorial of the time, and to hand down to his chil- 
dren. Then come the sermons by our principal clergy- 
men, which are simply the thoughts of the people when 
the sad news was received. Intelligence came Saturday 
morning that the President had been murdered. 
delivered the next day; and their value to 


These 
sermons were 
eoming g 
and feeling of the people at the time the deed was done. 
New Booxs.—Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, we 
may mention the following, all of which may be ordered 


*nerations will be, that they express the thought 


threugh us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or 
interesting: 
Tue Pexscrt or KNow ener unper Dirricu.ties. 


George L. Craik, M.A., 


By 
Professor of Eogiish Literature in 


Queen's College, Belfast. A new edison, revised and 
enlarged. Illustrated with filty-two fine Portraits on steel 
and wood, [$2 50.] 


Lives oF THe Qverns of ExGLanp raom THe NorMaNn 
By 

fully revised and 
With fine [#15.] (Botn’s Historical 
Library.) and clegant edition of Miss Strick- 
lan’i’s great histor.cal work has been prepared by the 
authoress with great care, 


Conqu rst. Agnes Strickl nd. A new edition, care- 


ugmented, Complete in six volumes. 
portraits on steel. 


ibe new 


and contains important addi- 
It is the 
and authentic edition that has appeared at 


tions trom documents, e'e¢., recently discovered, 
first complet 
a moderate price, and forms a most desirable acquisition 
for every private library. 
Kynow Tretn: A the Hamiltonian 
Theory of Limitation, including some Strictures upon the 
Il. nry L. Mansel and Mr. Hervert Spen- 


Jones, [#1 5).J 


THE Critique on 
Theories of Rev. 
cer. By Jes-e Hl. 
ANNUAL or, Year-Book of 
the most 


Edited by 


or Screnrirrc Discovery; 
and Art for 1565, exhibiting 
important Discoveries and Improvements, e.c. 
David A Wells, A.M., M.D., ete. ($1 75.] 
Srrecnen Devrscn? or, Do You Speak German? A 
Pocket Companion for 
Faculty of expressing themselves fluently 
Topics in a Short, Eusy, and Practical Way. 
en German Pronunciation. 


Facts in Science 


Beginners who wi-h to acquire the 
on Everyday 
With Hints 


Compiled by an Experienced 





Teacher. [50 cents.] 
Downing. Theory and Practice of Landscape Garden- 
ing. By A. J. Downing. New edition. [$6 50.] 


Licar Lirerature.—Messrs. Harper 
anD Beotner announce a list of recent publications in our 
advertising department, t» which we call attention. This 
hous number of works in 
the biography, 
the classics, and gener. literature. 


Works sy Henry C. Cargey.—We 
give titles and prices of several works by this distin- 
guished philosopher and scholar. They are— 

Frinanciat Crises, their Causes and Effects. [25 cents.] 
Frexcu anp American Tarirrs, Compared in a Series 
of Letters addressed to Mons. M. Che [25 cents. ] 


is now publishing an immense 


several departments of science, history, 


valier. 
Harmony or INTERESTS; 
[#1 0.) 

Lerrers To Tue PResipENT oF THE 
[50 cents. ] 


Agricultural, Manufacturing, 
and Commercial. 


Unitep States. 


Manvat or Soctat Screxce. Condensed from Ca- 
rey’s “ Principles of Social Science.” By Kate McKean. 
(#2 25.} 


MiscetLanzovus Works: comprising “ Harmony of In- 
terests,” “ Money,” “ Letters to the President,” “ French 
and American Tariffs,” and “ Financial Crises,” “ Letters 
to Cotfax,” [#3 50.) 

Mower: A Lecture before the N, 
Statistical Suciety [25 centa.] 

Past, Present, anv Future. [$2 50.] 

Patvoiries or Soctan Sorence. 8 vols. [$10.] 

Tar Stave Tape, Domestic anp Forrren; Why it 
Exists, an [#1 50.) 

Letrres To Tue Hon. Scavyter Coirax, Speaker of the 
Nouse of Representatives of the United States, on “ The 
Paper Question,” “The Farmer Question,” “The Iron 

Question,” “The Railroad Question,” and “The Cur- 
(75 cents.) 


ete. 


Y. Geographical and 


Hlow it may be Extinguished. 


AMERICAN 





Le Bon Ton.—The July number of 
this best of the Journals of fashion is before us, and seems 
to be the most beautiful one we have seen. Of its merits 
in other respects we will take the word of our “ women 
folks,” who say it is as good as it is pretty. $7 a year. 
Single copies, 75 cents 

SKANDINAVISK Post utgifves hvarje 
léirdag. Pr Gr $3 for ett ar, $1 for4 qanader eller 17 
numror och 6 cent ett exemplar. 

For alla annoncer maste betalning afgifvas innan de 
blifva upptagne. Bref adresseras Skandinavisk Post, 
160 Chatham Square, New York. 
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will be an- 
We have no space to gratify 
Questions of personal interest will 
If questions be brief 
we will try to respond in the 
“next number”. Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 

An ORDER FOR etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment—To CORRESPONDENTS—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips, 


Questions or ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’ 
swered in this department. 
mere idle curiosity. 
be promptly answered by letter. 
and distinctly stated, 


Books, Journals, 





Suckie’s ‘‘ History or Crvinization.”” — What 
is your opinion, from a pbrenological point of view, of 
the theories respect'ng man, propounded in Buckle’s 
“History of Civilization?” Ans. lt would require time 


and space pot now at our command to go into a critical 
examination of Mr. Buckle’s theories. In the proposi- 
that“ the actions of men, and consequently the 
course of history, like the phenomena of Nature, are gov- 
erned by fixed laws,” which seems to embody the funda- 
meutal principle of Mr. Buckle’s philosophy, we see noth- 
ing inconsistent with the established traths of Phrenology. 


tion, 


On the contrary, there is perfect harmony between them. 
In elaborating his theory, however, Mr. Buckle has ad- 
vanced opinions which we can not indorse ; and he fails, 
in some cases, to recognize truths which have, in our 
view, been as clearly established as have any of the facts 
of physiology and psychology. For instance, we can not 
admit that “ progress is [merely] one, not of internal 
power, but of external advantage,” or that “the child 
born in a civil'ted land is rot likely, as such, to be supe- 
rior to one born smong barbarians.” He does not deny 
the possiblity of the hereditary transmission of qualities, 
but considers the fact unproved. We,on the contrary, 
are accustomed to look upon it as establizhed beyond 
eavil, and can not help thinking that Mr. Buckle faiied to 
examine carefully all the proofs that have been adduced 
on the point. We might enumerate other instances, both 
of agreement and of dissent, but these will suffice fer the 
present. We have lately had a fine portrait of Mr. Backle 
engraved, and shall present it to our readers at an early 
day, with an analysis of his character, and perhaps a re- 
view of his great work. — 

Tue Lrver.—What are the best means to stim- 


ulate a sluggich liver, and to keep it in a healthy condi- 
tion? Ans. Mechanical means may be applied, such as 


friction over the liver by patting it with the ends of the 
fingers, by drumming or rapidly spatting with the hands 
all across the region of the liver. This must be done gen- 
tly at first, and increased in force as the patient can en- 
dure it. Oily food and sugar should be avoided; lean 
steak and other meat may be eaten; and fruit of a sub- 
acid character should be eaten freely, especially with each 
meal in which meat is eaten. To keep the liver active, eat 
nothing that tends to clog the liver or impede circulation, 
and make free use of fruits and wheat meal bread. 


Cuance or Voice. The voice has more compass 


afier the change than before, but the gain is on the low 
rather than the high notes. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR) 
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TeMPERAMENTS TO INTERMARRY.—What descrip- 
tion of woman should each of the following temperaments 
marry ?—viz., e Vital 5, Motive 4, Mental 6. 

. Vital 5, Motive 5, Mental 5 to 6. 
Ans. a aunt ‘manay a womau with Vital 6, Motive 5, 
Mental 4; and } should marry a woman with Vital ¢, Mo- 
tive 5, Menta! 4 to 5. 

AccounTabitity.— Does God hold man account 
able for sins committed undrr thy influences of the pre- 
dominant passions? We are taught that God visits “ 1ie 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation.” If this is so, are we accountable 
for them? Ans. Our idea ef accountablility finds a com- 


plete psrallel and exposition ia the New Testament —see 
Matthew xxv. 14-27. Notice especially the 15th ver-e. 
The iniquities of parents descend upo children in a thou- 
sand ways. A child born to a drunken tobacco-using fa- 
ther may inherit a disc ased, nervous, irritable constitu- 
tion, and tnereby be liable to all kinds of temptation and 
sin. His personal responsibility will doubtless be lessened 
by his inherited d)sabilities, but he will be held responsi~ 
ble according to the individual ability, whatever that may 
be ; but the fathers must justly be held culpable for all the 
evil they wickedly plant for fature outgrowth. Physio- 
logically, then, it is clear that a father tran«mits, to a cer- 
tain extent, his own iufirmities to bis children, and we in- 
fer that the same is irue in a mentat or spiritual sense, 





Hor Hanps-—Dizziness.—I am subject to hot 
hands. What is the cause and cure? What is the cause 
of dizziness from rising after lying down? Ans, Irregu- 
larity of circulation, which may be natural, or it may be 
induced by the use of spices, coffee, or tobaeco. What is 
the best romedy for basnfulness? Ana. Much that trou- 
bles you in the way of bashfulness comes from a rush of 
blood to the brain when excited, causing irregular cireu- 
lation; this produces confusion, and this heightens the 
embarrassment. See the article on “ Bashfulneass” in the 





January number. 
DBipativeness.—Is there an organ named Biba- 
tiveness or Aquativeness, and where is it located? Ans, 


Yes. It is located just forward of Alimentiveness. What 
organs should predominate in a civilengineer? Ans. All 


the intellectual organs, and especially Form, Size, Weight, 
Calculation, and Constructiveness. 


Cuttvre Transmissipte.—Is the cultivated in- 
tellect of the parent tran-mitted t») the child? Ans. Yes, 
to a certain extent, and also the cultivated passions and 
propensities as well. The aptitude to acquire learning, 
as weil as the aptitude to be good, courageous, dignified, 
artistic, or oratorical, is inherited from parents who have 
culture and habit in these respects. The child of an ed- 
ucated parent, the heaith being good, will acquire learning 
with much more facility than will the child of the uneducat- 
ed; and it is asserted that dogs which are the progeny of 
trained dogs, take traning more readily than do the pups 
of the untrained. A colt from wild stock is never really 
very tame and docile. 





Twist 1x Timprr.—What causes the twist in 
timber? Ans. A hun red causes might, in the mere twig, 
give a twist to it when it is seareely more than pulp. But 
in «a great majority of cases in this climate the twist, when 
there is a twist, is one way, and therefore some general 
cause must operate. In general, we believe the law of 
ligneons growth js straight, but since probably three in 
four of hemlock and many other trees are winding or have 
a twist in one direction, we look for a general or nearly 
uniform cause. The limbs grow more luxuriantly on the 
south side of trees, and as, in this climate, the prevailing 
winds are from the west and northwest, its action on tne 
limbs on the gouth side of trees would tend to twist the 
south side eastward and the north side westward, and this 
is the direction of the twist in most cases. Very rarely the 
twist is the other way, and euch trees used to be highly 
prized, out of which to make mold-b ards to the wooden 
plow in use everywhere forty-five years ago. In the same 
forest, however, some trees are straight-grained while 
their neighbors of the same species are twisted, but 
whether the limbs on each are so a‘‘justed as to account 
for one being straight and the other twisted or winding in 
the grain, we have not observed. Sometimes it is only the 
sappy ring, say two inches thick, which shows a twist, 
while the heart or inner portion of the tree is nearly or 
quite straight. Some timber, such as mahogany and fustic, 
seems almost to be braided in s:rand-, part guing one way 
and part another. Twining vines run both ways, but more 
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generally they run like the twist of timber, eastward on 
the south side of the pole or strirg, westward on the north 
side. The black gum-tree of the South is never straight 
grained. Elm is sometimes straight enough in grain to 
be split into rails and rude planks for bridges and stable 
floor. Sometimes it is braided and counter-twisted most 
fantastically. We guess thete is considcrable mystery in 
the matter. There is, doubtless. some law that makes one 
tree twist and anther grow straight by its side, as there is 
also a law that inakes four leaves on one clover stalk, while 
ten thousand around it have but three. 


CuastiseMents.— Please explain phrenologically 
how, according to Rev. T. J. C’s “ essay,’ which you in- 
dorse, the “ Christian if he be a true child of God may 
regard his afflictions not as punishments for his sins, but 
as fatherly chastisements intended for his good,” while, 
vice versa, the wicked may regard their afflictions, although 
the same, as God's condemning wrath. Ane. In the first 
case the affliction, regarded through the medium of the 
awakened and sanctified moral sentiments, assumes a 
beneficent aspect and is really made a means of spiritual 
improvement; while in the second case, the fedling that a 
punishment is deserved, and a rebelling of the intellect 
and the propensities, unenlightened from above, against 
it, make it truly, to the subject of it, an evidence of con- 
demnation. 


Saran’s Questions —1. What is your charge for 
making an examination from a picture, and writing out 
the character? Ans. For terms and mode of taking the 


likenesses and various measurements required, inclose a 
three-cent stamp to pay return postage, and ask for the 
“ Mirror of the Mind,” which will tell you all about it. 


2. Is it considered impolite to shake hands with a person 
who is ungioved, when removing a closely fitting glove 
would keep the person waiting? Ans. By no means, nor 


would we wear a glove that would require much time to 


pull off. 3. Would it be worth while for a person twenty 
years old, with good talent for music, to commence taking 
music lessons? Anas. That depends on circumstances. If 


the person has the time, we say Yes. Young men at 
twenty sometimes say, “ It is too late now to learn a trade,” 
but they will work for a dollar a day at odds and ends all 
their life ; whereas, if they would spend three years to learn 
a trade, making just enough, meantime, to support them, 
they might make two dollars per day the remainder of 
their lives. Itis never too late to improve, if improve- 
ment be possible. The President of the United States 
learned bis alphabet after he was a man, and he is now 


capable of writing good English, and makes a very re- 
spectable appearance before an audience. 


Pictures To BE Examinep.—What sort of a 
view is best in a picture for a phrenological examination ? 
Ans, Send us a three-cent stamp and that will pay the 
postage on the “ Mirror of the Mind,” which we will send 
you, and that will tell the whole story. 

Why is a circle around the sun an indication 
of astorm? Ane. It ts caused by the refraction of light 
by moisture in the atmosphere ; and when the sir is moist 
it is more liable to storm than when it is dry. 


Dear Sms—Is Fascination or Mesmerism a 
science, an’? can it be learned and practiced by all per- 
sons? Ans. There is truth and science in it, but all per- 
sons, we think, ca not learn to practice it. Are persons 
with the orzan of Spirituality or Marve'ousness large, bet- 
ter fitted tu» becoming operators in Mesmerism than those 
who have it only moderate? Ans. Yes. Can a person 
cencentrate his powers to act on another at any distance 
so as to make thai person think of him? Ans. Some claim 
this power, but we have no experience in the matter. 

A man at Centerville, Iowa, killed his mother 
recently, and when arrested, ssid he did it because he 
loved her. His Combativeness, Destructiveness, Benevo- 
lence, and Parental Love all appear large. How ean you 
account for it? Ans. The data is too limited to decide 
anything with certuinty. He must be a great villain, or 
insane. —_— 


Burirrs.—Ist. Is the understanding of a fact 
a necessary condi‘ion to its belief? Ans. It is inevitable, 
but not always necessary. 2d. What development of the 
brain will cause a man to be a bully in camp and in civil 
life and a coward uncer fire? Ans. Small Conscientious- 
ness, large Cautiousn: ss, large Destructiveness, a low in- 
tellect, and a coarse temperament, with little moral 
courage. 





Sr. Lovis.—We have no agency in St. Louis, 


nor do we know of any practical phrenologist there. 





Jratousy.—I am very jealous, but do not wish 
to be. It is the destroyer of my happiness. What shall I 
do? Ans. Jealousy is often the result of bodily disease. 


Nervous excitement incident to some bad habit, some 
form of social dissipation, the use of tea, coffee, condi- 
ments, tobacco, too little sleep, novel-reading, overwork, 
too little exercise, or eating too much butter and sugar, 
thus producing constipation, dyspepsia, irregular circula- 
tion. Any of these things may produce a condition of the 
system which will induce the state of mind called jealou-y. 
Inordinate Approbativeness, snd sometimes active Self- 
Esteem and large Amativeness, Acquisitiveness, and 
Secretivene-s, are the organs through which Jealousy is 
manifested. Rectify your personal and mental habits, and 
use your moral and religious faculties in their natural 
way, and you will find light breakiog in upon you. Try 
to cultivate the spiritual and subject the carnal. Go to 
doing good, and you will soon forget jealousy. 


F. F. V.—What is the meaning of F. F. V.? 
Ans. First Families of Virginia—the aristocracy. 


General Stems. 


Tue Mackeret AnD Cop FisHeries.— 
Gloucester is now, ist July, a scene of busile and anima- 
tion in consequence of the large fleets fitting out for the 
mackerel fisheries in the Bay of St. Lawrence. The fleet 
will be somewhat reduced from formcr years, the new 
vessels hardly amounting in number to the old ones sold. 
But still it will comprise some two hundred sui!, and these 
vessels will in all probability average seven hundred bar- 
rels each if successful, which will amount to a total of «ne 
hundred and forty thousand barrels, netting more than 
two millions of dollars. The cod fisheries thus far this 
year have been very successful, and but few losses of ves- 
sels or men have occurred. In foreign commerce Glou- 
cester still keeps her large provincial trade, and several 
large ships will soon arrive from Liverpool with salt. 

[We repeat, this is one of the most healthful, exhilarat- 
ing, and profitable pursuits one can engage in during the 
hot summer months. It is just the thing for dilapidated 
schoolmasters, book-keepers, clerks, and others who need 
out-door air, simple food, mental repose, and moderate 
physical exercise. Young men, drop pen and books, and 
take up “ hook and line.” 

Un Tres spon Priacement.—Voulez 
vous savoir ce qu’il faut faire? Comment s’élever dans le 
monde? Et la maniére d’assurer le succés, la santé et le 
bonheur? Si c’est la cas, }e premier pas pour assurer ce 
but est d’apprendre quelles sont vos capacités réelles. Ce 
que vous pouvez faire de mieux, que ce soit dans le 
barreau, la medecine ou la théologie; dans les arts, la 
mécanique ou le commerce. Un banquier, un courtier, 
un agent d’assurances, un ingGnieur, un constructeur ; un 
ouvrier en fer, bois ou pierre. Un examen sérieux par 
MM. Fowter et Wextts, phrénologues, at n. 389, Broad- 
way, répondra 4 cette question. 





Drinkine Fountrarns.—A correspond- 
ent wishes to know as to the general form, mode, and 
materials of consiructing drinking fountains. What is the 
most appropriate and pretty design for external form, and 
what is the cost? Can any one inform him? He adds: 

“T am confident, from my own experierce and observa- 
tion, as well as from reason, that such fountans in cities 
and large towns are calculated to be not only important 
convenicnees ond grat: ful benefits to the public in an or- 
dinary sense, but gre. t moral biessings in the prevention 
of intemperance. Ordinarily, in cities there is no place 
where a stranger, or a man away from his own place, can 
get a drink of water without intrusion. And, from this 
cause, many are constrained to accept the temptation to 
step into the convenient saloons and satisfy their desire 
for fluid with beer, ale, ete., ete., and thus forming habits 
of intemperance, and gradualiy leading on to stronger 
and deeper potations.” 


Ovr Sea Serrent!—A fair city cor- 
respondent sends us the following protest, which indicates 
great respect for us, but positive incredulity in the sea 
serpent. We print. 

GrenTLEMEN— Having from time to time glanced fn at 
your window on Broadway, and derived both pleasure 
and profit from what ethnologic | and zoological speci- 
mens you have there on exhibition, and at the same time 
being quite well aware of your attitude before the world 
as earnest champions of the truth, never consciously 
——— from the “ straight path,” I to-day was grieved 
while taking a brief survey of that window’s contents to 
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reeive conspicuously paraded before the public eye that 
‘horror of horrors,” that myth of myths, the great sea 
serpent rearing aloft his crested head, towering above an 
ill-fated vesscl, no doubt the object of his “ noble fury,” 
while bis vast body extends its fluted Jength —— 
many miles astern. The artist who pro‘!uced this repre- 
sentation performed his work well, and was at the {me 
doubtless suffering from a fit of inspiration occasioned by 
a too close study of the “ Mariner’s Chronicle.” 

I can not think Messrs. F. & W. really intend to give 
countenance to any such exploded saflor’s yarn as this 
same “sarpent” any more than they would advertise for 
exhibition a piece of that “ corroding to th_of t\me” we 
hear 8» much about, or a genuine sku | from Lilliput. 

If, however, gentlemen, you sdvocate the snake, be so 
kind in your next issue t> favor us with his majesty’s de- 
lineation 4 la phrenologie. Yours apologetically, 

Veracrry. 


[We accept the rebuke, and withdraw the “snake.” It 
was placed in the window bya clerk, a yeung man with 
large Cautiousness and Wonder, who delighted te watch 
the expressions of wonder and fear in others. He is now 
satisfied that the believers and disbelicvers are about 
equally divided, and that “fear is an excellent means by 
which to make the ignorant act at will.” We place the 
sea serpent in an obscure corner of our museum, where it 
may be secn free of cost. Butwe can not warrant it to be 
a “ genuine snake.” 


Mepicart CoLtLeGE For WomEen.—The 
Fall Term of this excellent institation will commence on 
the third Monday in October next. It should be well at- 
tended. Sce advertisement. 


Publishers Department. 








Votuntary Acrents—No certificates 
required.—Our friends who read the JournaL are inter- 
ested in its cireulation. They believe its mission is to do 
good, and are willing to aid all they can in its circulation, 
nor are their efforts fruitless. The obtaining of a single 
new subscriber in a neighborhood bas resulted in indoc- 
trinating many families with the principles we teach. 
Thus the good seed is sown, taking reot everywhere, and 
as one of the results, a better feeling is generated. New 
views are infused into an entire community, and the sum 
total of human happiness incressed. Kind reader, we 
thank you for the part you have taken in extending these 
views. Every word spoken in bebalf of the Journat is 
spoken in the interest of the public good. 


“Facrory Boy” has our thanks for 
his enigma, which we will lay aside for futare use, should 
we need it; but we have little room for such things, aud 
shall publish them only oceasionally. This will serve as 
an answer to others also, who have sent us similar favors. 





No you Don’r. — Persons will con- 
tinue to write questions for answer in the Journat which 
are of no general interest, and neglect to give us their 
name and address so that we may reply by mail. Will 
our friends who seek our aid in this way, give us toeir ad- 
dress, so that if we can not co: sistently answer in the 
JouRNAL, we may, if we think proper, do ss by mail, and 
thereby not seem rude «r neglectful ? 





Wantep.—Will any of our readers or | 
subscribers supply us with bound volumes of the JourNaL 
for the years °54, 5S, '61, and °62? 


Back Numbpers.—We can still supply 
the numbers of the Pureno.ocicaL Jovurnas from Jan- 
uary to July, 1865, inclusive, at the regular subscription 
rates, $1. The back numbers for the present year contain 
some hundreds of illustrations and much rich reading 
which would be acceptable to those who are not regular 
subscribers. 


InquisitivENEss.—If there be aspecial | 
faculty whose office is to ask questions—to give the“ in- | 
quiring mind,” as some assert—it must be largely devel- 
oped in our corr: spondents. This is well, an’) we woul 
not repress a healthy appetite for knowledge ; but there 
are limits to our ability to answer inquiries through the 
JourRNAL, and we must beg our kind friends to held back 
a little till we can bring up our arrears. There are three 
columns of “ Answers” now in ty,e and waiting for room, 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1th of the month. 





\ THERE TO EDUCATE OUR 
SONS FOR SUCCESSFUL MEN. 


EASTMAN NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

What is Said of this Institution by ita Grad- 
uates— Strong Resolutions trom the Wash- 
ington City Association of Graduates— 
Graduates Holding the Highest Positions 
of Honor and Trust in Government De- 
partments—The Institution and Course of 
Study Indorsed by the Government Offi- 
cia’s and Financiers of the Nation. 





COPY OF RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY 
ADOPTED pec. 19, 1864 

Whereas, The Graduate« of Eastman Na- 
tional Business College, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., now holding honorable and lucrative 
situations in the different Government de- 
partments in this city, feeling a great degree 
of pride im the Lostitution which we in part 
represent; and 

Where +s*, Recognizing the practical busi- 
ness tr«ining there received as the key to 
our success, we desire to express our grat- 
itude to those whose energy and ability 
have placed it at the head of all other insti- 
tutions of learning ia this country; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby indorse tHe 
GREAT system oF Practica Userci Epv- 
CATION so successfully developed in the 
course of Business Treating of the above 
Institution, believing it to be the best calcu- 
lated of any ever devised to develop the 
business capacity of young men, and pre- 
pare them for active Ife. 

Resolved, That the world is indebted to 
Professor Eastman for the won lerfu! ability 
and energy he had di-played ia thus intro- 
ducing and carrying out his NoveL, orre- 
INAL, and PRE-EMINENT MODE OF INSTRUC 
Tiox, and we rejoice in knowing that now, 
in the fall tide of prosperity, he is reaping 
the Just reward of h’s genius and merit. 

Resolved, That we recommend our friends, 
and young men everywhere, who would suc- 
ceed and become worthy, enterprising citi- 
zens, to avail themselves of the advantages 
here offered, knowing so well from personal 
experience that the benefits to be derived 
theretrom can not be over-estimeted, and 
that the recipient, if bearing the Indorse- 
ment of the Lustitution, is «ure of success. 

Resolved, That we extend to all graduates 
of our Alma Mater the rght nand of fellow- 
ship, if necessary, assisting them, by all 
honorable means, to secure the positions 
they merit, and, in general, labor to pro- 
move their welfare under ali circumstances 
requiring our honest endeavors 

Resolved, That these resotuions be pab 
lished in the daily newspapers of this city, 
an a copy forwarded to the president of the 
College, Prof. H. G. Eastman. 


E. |. Boornarm, Treasury Department, 
President. 
W. W. Wurre, Paymaster-General’s Of- 


fice, and P. 8. Gaxnretson, Treasury De- 
partment, Vice-Presidents. 
Taos. E. Woops, Quartermaster-General’s 
Offive, Secretary. 
W. O. Dovetas, 
Treasurer. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
With Power to Act for the Good of the Order. 


Treasury Department, 


waune, OO”, DEFT. ENGAGED Ix PREVIOUS REA 
WASHINGTON CITY, & Cc . 

R. 4. Ancdvews,.. Treas. Department. Eligabethto'’n, Pa 
H. M. Brooks Navy Department. . Middletown, Ct. 
‘. P.-Of _Department.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

War Department... Columbus, 0 

Treas. Department.south River NJ, 

Treas. Department. W liliameb’¢,N Y. 

Treas, Department. Washington, D.C, 

Treas, Department. Washington, DC, 

Treas, Department. Washington, D.C, 


Treas. Department. Killingly, Ct 


P.M, Depa: tment. .Clinton, lowa 
Q M.-General’s Of. Richmond, Vt 
Treas, Department. Richmond, Vt 
Treas, Department. Richmond, Vt 
Navy Department,.Hanoibal, Mo 
Treas. Depa: tment. Trento 





Paym., Department. Brockton, N. ¥ 
Treas. Department. Welleville, a 

A. thaddle Treas, Departimen..Lewiaton 

KM. HM, Hendershot, Treas, Department. Washington a 


A. Jotinsou Treas. Department Newark, N. J 


| H. A. Kohr......Treas. Department. York, Pa. 
Lee Loveridge. . . Treas. Department. Waterloo, N. ¥. 
| F M. Pratt... . Treas. Department. Albany, N. Y. 
. W. Peck Treas. Department, \Ibany, N. ¥ 


bs Schermerhorn.Treas. Department. Mohawk, N. Y. 
©. GC. Stevens. Treas. Department .Richmond, Vt 








Thos, E. Woods. .Q. M.Gieneral’s Of.W. Windsor, Vt. 
J. E. Wing U, States C aplte a Bangor, Me. 

W. 4. White Paym.-General’s Of. Putnar 

G. W. Yeabower Georget 

A. G. Yount Geityabur g. Pa. 
J. &. Slater o dn’e Department, Nanda, N. ¥ 
C. J. Smith Ordn'e Department. Ne wark, N. ¥. 
Levi Crost War Depa tment... Chicago, TH, 
Cnarles Parkes TU. States Capited. Dover, Del, 

G. M. Lockwood. War Department Nunda, N. Y. 
H.M. Jewett Treas Department.Moravia, N. Y. 
C. W. Hartley. ... War Department 

W. C. Trumt ay . . 

G. T. Carpe Armory Square... 

B. RK ~ ag - Treas, Department 

D.W. E Carter. . 7th St. and Mis, Av. Washington, D.C, 
G. T. Rollins Wa: Department : 

E. A. Carter avec Aurora, N. Y. 
L. H. Atcherson ... . 

F M. brown Navy Department. . Washington, D.C, 
J. 4, Brown 

M, K, Felton 534 Seventh Street. Vermont. 


NOTICE. 

The beautiful [l!ustrated Paper, of sixteen 
ages, “ Harper's Weekly” size, published 
y the College, is mailed free of charge. It 

contains vote. of the different buildings and 
departments, with full particulars of the 
course of stady and novel and original 
plan of operation, with much other valuable 
and interesting reading matter. Pamphlets 
of the A-sociation of Graduates in the Gov- 
ernment departments at Washington and | 
other cities, Specimens of Bank Bilis and 
Forms used in actus! business, and also | 
Soecimens of Plain and Ornamental Writ- | 
ing from the Penmanship Deparment will 


be sent to those des:ring toem. Persons in- | 





teres'ed in this great system of practical, 
useful education will be furnished 
and documents for distribution. foung 
men who desire lucrative, honorable situa- | 
tions will be assisted to such positions as 
they merit through the College ageucies. 
Address all communications to 

H. G. EASTMAN, LL.D., Prestpenrt, 

Povenxerpstr, N. Y. 
N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE., M.D. 
i 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn», L. L. 
wt L a HEIGHTS WATER- 

B* and 65 Columbia Street, 
pa of re -4 4. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This es'ablishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brooklsn Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
and Boarders that can be found, being very 
convenient of aecess to the business part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from its noise and confusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, inc'uding «trict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hyproratny, which combines 
with the ordinary water tr-a'ment, judi- 
ciously applied, the still more porent action 
of the Turxisn Bata; the Swepisn Move- 
went Cora, and the various Ex.ecrricar 
ap ~— es, 

be Tur«isn Barns of the Establis»hment 
have recently been enlarged and improved, 
in order to accommodate the increasing de- 


mand for their benefits aud luxuries. For 
terms, e ¢., on, 
CHAS , SHEPARD, M. D. 


[REATICS ON ENGLISH P U NC- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 
ters. Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, contain‘ng 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and ov Proof-Reading. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, ete. By John Wilson. $1 6) p» r*atpaid. 
4 FOWLER AND WELLS. 


4 MPIRE SHU TTLE MACHINE 
4 Salesroom, 586 Broadway, New York. 


This Machine is ad tipted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, and | 


efficient, and perfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation ; 
neither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
sides. Agents wanted. 
T. J. M‘ARTHUR & CO. 
For further information send for descrip- 
| tive circular. 


| (). F. —— INVENTOR, CHEL- 
sea, Mass. See Purenoioeicar 
Jounwat for February, 1865. 








apers | 


makes the lock-stitch, which will | 


THE 


NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 


Sent by mail to any part of the United States, 
postage prepaid, on receipt ol the price. 





BELIAL. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

DENIS DONNE. By Annie Thomas. 
paper, 50 cents. 

THEO LEIGH. 
of “ Denis Donne.” Svo, paper, 50 cts. 


ON GUARD. By Annie Thomas, author 
of “Theo Leigh” and “Denis Donne.” 


8vo0, 


8vo, paper, *0 cents. 
MISS MACKENZIE. By Anthony Trol- 
lope, Author of “ Rache Ray.” “Doctor 


“The Small 
ete. Svo, pa- 


Thorne.” “Oriey Farm,” 
House at Allington,” ete., 
per, 50 cents. 


KATE KENNEDY. §8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; 

paper, $1. 

| CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By Miss Mu- 
lock, Author of “John Halifax Gentle- 
man.” New edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 25; 
paper, 75 cents. 


*|LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. By Charles 


Lever. Author of “ Barrington,” “ Mau- 
rice Tierney,” “The Daltons,” “ Charles 
O'Matley,” ete., ete. Svo, cloth, $1 50; 
paper, $1. 

UN Cl E SILAS. A story of Bartram-Haugh. 
By J. 8. Le Fanu, Author of “ Wylder’s 
Hand,” “ The Honse by the Church-yard,” 


ete. §Svo, paper, 75 cents. 

TONY BUTLER. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; pa- 
per, 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 
Dickens. Part 1. (Containing one-half 
of the work.) Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 


50 cents. 

MY BROTHER'S WIFE; a Life History. 
By Ametia B. Edwards, Author of “ Bar- 
bura’s History,” “The Ladder of Life,” 
ete. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
Author ot “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
ete. Svo, cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 

UNDER THE BAN (Le Maudit), Trans- 
«ted from the French of M. L’Abbé * * *, 
8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper, $1 25. 

LINDISFARN CHASE. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. Svo, cloth, $2; paper, $1 5°. 

COUSIN PHILLIS. By Mrs. Gaskell, Au- 
thor of “ Mary Barton,” “ Sylvia’s Lov- 
ers,” “Cranford,” ete. Svo, paper, 25 
cents, 

MATTIE: A STRAY. 8vo, paper, 75 cts. 

QUITE ALONE. By George Augustus 
Sala. Sv, paper, 75 cents. 

MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. An- 
no'ated by her husbarid. 8vo, paper, 75 
ecnts. 

| NOT DEAD YET. 


By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


By Annie Thomas, Author 


By the 


Author of * Live it Down,” “ Olive Blake's | 


the Young 
8vo, cloth, 


| Good Work,” “Isabel; 
Wie and the Old Love,” 
#1 75; paper, $1 25. 

MAURICE DERING;; or, the Quadrilateral. 
By the Autnor of “ 
“sword and Gown,” etc, 
cents. 


CAPTAIN BRAND. of the “Centipede.” 
A Pirat» of Eminence in the Weat Indies, 
his Loves and Exploits, together with 
some Account of the singular Manner by 
which he departed this Lif-. By Harry 
Gringo (H. A. Wise, U. 8. N.). With Il- 
lustrations. Svo, cloth, #2; paper, $1 50. 


or, 
ete. 


| rency. 


Guy Livingstone,” | ; 
8vo, paper, 59 | 
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[Aveust, 


APRA PARAL P LLLP 


VERYBODY THAT CAN SING, 
4 should lose no tine in learning all the 
Patriotic Songs contained in 
THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; 
which contains the Music and Words of 
about fifty of the best that have been pro- 
duced by the Rebellion: among which are: 
Battle Hymn of the Repubiie; How do 
you Like it, J+ff-rson D.? Rally Round the 
lag; Mount, Bovs, Mount (Cavalry Song) ; 
Preset Guerd ; Glory Hallelujah ; Mother, 
When the War is over, ete. 
Sent eae for 50 cents, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 
100,009 Books on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at vur price. 
500,000 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price, 
LEG GAT BROTHERS, 118 \wssau St. 


“MIRROR OF THE MIND; Or, 
44 «Your Character from Your Likeness. 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 3-cent stamp w 
FOW —_ AND WELLS, 
aes 9 Broadway, Ne w Ye ork. 
AN “4 N EXPOSITION OF THE Sw ED- 
4% ISH MOVEMENT-CURE, embracing 
the History and Phitosophy of this system 
of Medical Treatment, with examples of 
Single Movements, and directions for their 
use, in varioas forms ot Chronte disease, 
forming a complete Mavual of Exercises ; 
gether with @ Summary of the Prineiples 
General Hygiene, by Groner H. Tayr- 
Lor, M.D. Price, post paid, $1 75 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


ASONIC BOOKS. 
TEXT-BOOK OF MASONIC JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, illustratiog the Laws 
of Freemasonry 
MANUAL OF THE ‘LODGE; 
Monitorial Instructions ........ 
BOOK OF THE CHAPTER; or In- 
structions in the Degrees of Mark, 
Past and _— Exeelient Master and 
Royal Arc 
THE FREEM ASON’S MONITOR 
THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTO- 
RY OF MASONRY 
FREEMASON’S HAND-BOOK 
DIGEST OF MASONIC LAWS...... 
A FAMILIAR TREATISE on the 
Principles of Practice of Masonic 
Jurisprudence 
BOOK OF THE COMM ANDERY, 
containing a List of the Orders ot 
Masonic Knighthood .. ox? ae 
MASONIC ODES AND POEMS.. bis rear 8 00 
MORGAN ON MASONRY ........ 
THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY, 
Lawe, Charges, Orders, Regulations, 
and Usages of Accepted Freema- 














‘or 


sons. By Anderson, 1723.. 
FOWLER AND Ww ELLS, 
889 Broadway. 
‘HE NEW YORKER—A COM- 


r 
] plete Weekly Mirror of the World— 
will contain the choicest Literary Selec- 
tions, Original Stories, Origins! Romances, 
Readable Editorials, Original Poems, and 
other novelties. 

TERMS—Invariably in Advance, 


-% ; 4 per annum. 


Single Copies... 


ee ee 
Four ° : %0 ° 
Eight “ 11 00 bd 


Postinasters and others 
who get up clubs, can 
ean »fterward add sin- 
giv copies, at. 1 30 
The parties who send us $11 for a club of 

eight copies (all to be sent to one address), 

will be entitled to a copy free. 
C. MATHEWS, Proprietor, 
15 Fulton Street, New York. 
Srroiwen Neumepers will be sent to all 
applicants for Five Cents in om: eur- 
9, 


PABBITTONIAN PENS. — CONSIST- 
) ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 
BUSINESS PEN, sent, post-paid, at 50 
cents for 386 pens, or $1 50 for one gross. 
The celebrated S\stem of Bsbbittonian Pen- 
manship, price, $1 50, t gether with 72 pens, 
sent for #2. The Pens have never been sur- 
passed on either «ide of the ocean. Addre=s 
BABBITT & WILT, 
87 Park Row, New York. 
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YUMMINGS & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
C turers of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Uprigut 

PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 

These instruments have now een for sev- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth many and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the musical profession. They 
are now offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 3 per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumen's of equal qualities. The steadily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their facisities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now futly prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale w#nd retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send for a circular. 





YHICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
C turers of Granp, Square, and Upricut 
PIANO-FORTES, 

No. 652 Broadway, New York. 

The snperiority of these instruments has 
of late been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmunship hitherto unob- 
tained by any other makers. 

Mr. Gottechalk’s constant use of the New 
Scare Caorckentne Granp P1ano-Fortes 
has severely testes their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very fluttering estimation in which they 


are held. 
Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 


for the United States. ar ly. 
E & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 
+ Uufacturers of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pao- 
ToGRAPHio MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Stata- 
ary, etc.,ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be seut to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
A.Boms have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in bewuty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mail, Free, on receipt 
of price. 

G22 FINE ALBUMS MADE TO OrpER. 43 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over Five 
Tnovsanp different subjects (to which addi- 
tlons are continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americana, eic., viz., about 
10) Major-Generals, | 55!) Statesmen, 


200 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 

275 Colonels, 125 Au: hors, 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 

250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
7 Navy Officers, men, 


125 Stage 

$000 Copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most ecle- 
brated Eogruvings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 





$1 80, and sent by mail Free. 
Photographers and others ordering goods | 
C. 0. D., will please remit twenty-five per | 
cent. of the amount with their order. | 
G2" The prices and quality of our goods | 
can not fail to satisfy. | 





aL 


Ts SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. | 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By | 

WM. W. WIER, M.D. [oom 28, Cooper | 

Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. 


oe 


‘om IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


Showing the latest classification, and exact 
location or the Orncans of the Brary, tully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as to show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 


groups — Socrat, Exeroutive, INTELLEC- | 


TUAL, and Morat—properly classified, on 
the other side. 
in England, Scotland, and [re’and, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use bere. 

There are two sizes—the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller, 
which is not more than six inches high, and 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggists, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautiful Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the size of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenological Organs is 
represented, with alt the divisions and clas- 


sifications, has just been made by Messrs. 


Fow.er & We ts, 389 Broadway. Those 
whocan not obtain the services of a profvssor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Self-In- 
structor” the exact location and function of 
all the Organs of the Braio. 





I IFE-SIZE PORTRAITS. 
4 — 

Lecturers and others may now obtain 
Porrrarts, the sizz of Lire, suitable for 
framing, of the following distinguished per- 
sonages, at prices annexed— 


COLORED. 


it idks cus ciivacataion 
Andrew Jackson...............e000 


Shakspeare...... ..... 
Stephen A. Douglas 
Millard Fillmore 
James Buchanan..........+....ss00+ 


John C, Frewont............++ anoece 
May be sent by express to any place desired. 
Orders should be addressed to Meesrs. 





SZsss sssss 


Fow er anp We 1s, 389 Broadway, N. Y. | 





TIFUL COMBINED. Besides Books, 
Albums, Pictures, ctc., Messrs. FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y., have 
Busts of different sizes: Psyche, Sabina, 
Apolto, Diana, Flora, Clytia, Shakspeare, 

ilton, Scott, Burns, B 
Virgil, Socrates, Raphael, Schiller, Goethe, 
Washington, Webster, Franklin, etc. Suit- 
able for the library, reading-room, public 
hall, or drawing-room. 





JDHRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 
How can I learn Phrenology? What 


books are best for me toread? Is it possible | 


to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 


These are questions put to us daily; and 


we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, shewing the exart location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions us to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Sruprnt’s Ser,” which 
embraces all thatis requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as fre'ght, safely 


boxed—not by mail—to any part of the | 


Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


world. 


“JF OOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY 

) Book, Ma», Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “by return post,” 
at Pubtishers’ Prices. Al works on Pho- 
nography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionurie , Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, und on the Natural Sciences, Ad- 


dress Mes-rs. FOWLER AND WELLS, | 


Publishers, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted. 


It is now extensively used | 


‘[HE_USEFUL AND THE BEAU- | 10,000 Wo 


yron, Plato, Ilomer, | 


PRACTICAL AND £CIENTIFiC 
BOOKS. 


(2 Any of the following Books will be 

| sent free o postage to avy part of the United 
States, at the priecs affixed : 

| Elements of Chemistry, by M. V. Reg- 
| mnault, translated from the French by T. 
Forrest Betton, M.D., and illustrated with 
nearly 700 engravings. In two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, comprising nearly 1,5: 0 pages 
Price, $12 00. 


Practical and Theoret'cal, embracing its 
application to the Arts, Metallurgy. Min- 
eralogy, Geology, Medicine, and Phar- 
macy. $6 0). 

Workshop Companion. For Tin, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers. With 
over 100 illus':ations. $3 00. 

The Eicments of Mechanical Phys- 
ics. Numerous Engravings. In one 
volume. $2 50. 

Practical Rules for the Proportion of 
Modern Encines and Boilers, for Land ond 
Marine purposes. tO. 

The Art of Boiling Sugar, Crystalliz- 
ing, Lozenge making, Comfits, Gum 

ods, and other processes for Confection- 

ery. $2 50. 
| The Maine Steam-Engine. By Thos. 
J. Maine. With numerous illustrations. 





| $6 00. 
|On Heat and Steam, embracing new 
views of Vaporization, Condensation, and 
| Explosions. By Chas. W. Williams. I'- 
| _ lustrated by numerons engravings. $500. 
The Indicator and namometer, 
with wy application to the Steam-En- 
ine. $2 00. 
e¢ Metal Worker’s Assistant, with 
592 engravings, illustrating everv branch 
$s the subject. In one volume, 652 pages. 





8 00. 

Manual of Soclal Science, being a 
condensation of the “ Principles of Social 
Science” of H. C. Carey, LL.D. Price, 

2 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH ALBUMS. 


Album, (Turkey), 50 cards.......... #4 00 

Do. do. 80 “ clasp, extra, 3 00 
| Do. in great varie:y, holding from 10 to 
8f0, at 75 cents to $20 Wv. Prepaid by post. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Jefferson’s Manval of Parliament- 
ary Practice. $1 25. 

Willis’ Poems, with a new portrait on 
steel, blue and gold. $2 00. 

erfai Things. #1 75. 

| Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works. 





| Young Men of America. 60 cents. 

| Guernsey’s Homeopathic Domestic 

| Practice. $3 00. 

| Anatomy and Physiology rendered 

attractive, and the Laws of Health made 

| plain. #2 00. 

| Goethe’s Poems and Ballads. #1 75. 
Cupper’s Universal Stair Builder. 

An entirely new and original treatise on 
Stair Building, Staircases, Hand Rails, 

| ete. Illustrated by 29 plates. $7 00. 

| Homeonvathy.—Hauli’s (Jahr) Symp- 

| tomatology, carefully re-edited, with 

| Notes, Emendations, and Additions, by F. 

G. Snelling, M.D. After a very jadicious 

avd instructive Introduction, this work 

presents a Table of the II meopathic Medi- 

cines, with their names in Latin, English, 

and Germ»n, the order in which they are 

to be studied, with their most important 

| distinctions, and Chemical I!lustrations of 
their Symptoms and Effects upon the vari- 
ous Organs and Funcuons of the Human 
System. Bound. $7 00. 

Hull's (Jahr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annotations and Additions, by F. G. Snell- 
ing, M.'*. This volume embraces an 
elaborate Anatysis of the Indications in 

| Drsease, of the Meicines adapted to Cure, 

aud a Glossary of the Technics used in 
the work, arranged so luminous'ty as to 
form an ad vir bie guide to every Medical 

| Student. Bound. 75 00. 

Webster’s Quarto Academic Dic- 
tionary. $2 75. 

Chambeyw.”’ 1. f5: mation for the Peo- 
pics or, Populer Encyclopedia ; embrac- 
ing all toe branches of Knowledge neces- 
sary 10 constitute a well-informe| man. 
Tw. laree imperial octavo velumes, of 
8.0 pagr s, each illnstrated with more than 
600 engravings. Sh<ep, library style. By 
post or express. $12 : 0. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

Broadway, New York. 


Address Messrs. 





The American Advertising and 


Purchasing Agency, 
889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


are now prepared to receive orders for any- | 
thing and everything to be hud in New 


| York, which they will purchase and forward 


| ness and di+patch. | 
|The Encyclopedia of Chemistry, | 


| and Ilome Inetrucion. 





to any portion of the country with prompt- | 


Special arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
ticles, by which the very best terms can be | 
given: | 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wileox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
Lillie’s Saf-—Amalgam Bells—Kent's Cof- 
fee— Eugie Gas Stove — Putnam Clothes 
Wringer—Groves'een Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Tender—Licbig’s Essential Pre par- 
ed Coffee—West Pump— Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee—Ready Roofing 
—Nonpareil Washing Machine—Ornamen- 
tal Iron Works—S. D. & W. H. Smith’s 
American Organs—The Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Forte—Magic Skirts. 

Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to business to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and indispensable as 
the Express business. Address 
AMERICAN PURCHASING AGENCY, 

889 Broadway, New York. 

NY ONE WHO CAN LEARN TO 

write tan learn to draw. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Cmarman’s Amertcan DrawineG Boox. 
No. 1 and 2. Elementary Drawing. 

“ 3. Perspective. 

“ 4. Sketching from Nature, Painting in 

Oil and Water Colors. 

“ 5. Painting and Etching. 

“ 6. Engraving, Modeling, and Compo- 
sition. Price, 60 cents cach number. Also 
the entire work complete in one volume. 
“— $5. Diinten 2 

hapman’s Drawing Book is especially 
adapted to the use of Schools, Acohemin, 
Eac number com- 





plete in itself. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
\ HEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premium Lock-Stitch 
SEWING ag ey AND BUTTON 


HOLE MACUINE, 
No. 625 Broadway, New York. 








UR NEW “SPECIAL LIST” CON- 

_F tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 


which to pre tage. 
’ FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, N. Y. 
N R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
Procresstve Linrary, Nu. 1 Weling- 
ton Road, Cold Harbor Lane, Camberwell, 
London, 8., keeps American works in steck =| 
—new supplies by regulur steamers. The | 
trade supplied. The Prrenoiocica. Jovr- 
i 
| 





NAL sent post free, at 8x. por annum. Sin- 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 





jy pmoroensrae LIKENESSES OF 
0. 8. FOWLER, 


8. " 
NELSON SiZER, 
For sale at the office of the Prrenonoc- | 
teat Journal, 889 Broadway, New York. ‘ 
Price, 25 cents cach, post-paid. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 





QEWING MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
\ ments with the Manufacturers of all ine 
best Sewing Machines in u<c, including 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Baker's, Din- 
pire, Weed’s, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchase will fin’! it to 
their advantage to give usacail. Or ihey 
can address by letter, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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